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Paper Cutting 


is a Chinese folk art, handed down through 
the centuries and, in the past, practiced mainly by 
housewives. It has been revived in Taiwan by a 
group of young artists who brought new life to 
the images emerging from a pair of scissors. See 
article and more paper cuttings which begin on 
page 25. 

Right: ‘‘Three Friends,'' meaning pine, bamboo 
and plum blossom which brave the winter until 
spring comes, by Chang Yu-wei. 

Below: ‘‘Phoenix and Peony,'' another window 


pattern by an unknown artist. 
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FRIEND FROM AFAR 


n welcoming the leader 6f our Asian neigh- 

bor who grew up ina family rich in Chinese 
culture and who himself designated the birth- 
day of Confucius as national holiday of his 
country, it is fitting that we quote the saying 
of China’s greatest sage and teacher: “Is it 
not a pleasure when a friend comes from 
afar?” 


For us in the Republic of China, the visit 
of President Ngo Dinh Diem of Vietnam 
carries more pleasure than the arrival of a 
good friend. It is also more than just an 
auspicious way to start 1960. We welcome 
him because China and Vietnam have been 
associated in one way or another for over 
2,000 years. We share practically the same 
culture. Now we are faced with the same 
enemy—Communism, Just as the Viet Cong, 
more commonly referred to as the Viet Minh, 
is inseparable from the Chinese Communists, 
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the Republic of Vietnam is today in the 
same boat with the Republic of China. Only 
by maintaining the closest friendship and 
cooperation, and by keeping our destiny in 
our own hands, can we hope to conquer the 
rough sea that lies before us. 


We welcome President Diem because he 
is a true patriot, a statesman of the first 
order, and a courageous leader of his people. 
When he took over as premier in 1954, im- 
mediately after the Geneva Conference, not 
too much of a chance was given his country 
and its newly found leader. Dienbienphu 
was then fresh in the mind of the world. 
The international Communists and their 
stooge, Ho Chi Minh; were riding the tide 
of victory. While south of the 17th parallel, 
the country was divided into many sections 
each ruled by a religious sect, some with an 
army of its own. But a year later, the Re- 
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public of Vietnam was proclaimed. And five 
and a half years later, a near miracle has 
been performed. The land is now unified 
under an efficient and democratic government. 
The religious sects have been wiped out. 
Strong armed forces have been built. Eco- 
nomic recovery has been spectacular and the 
living standard of the people improved con- 
siderably. .In contrast, it is Ho Chi Minh 
and the Viet Cong that are waning in in- 
fluence, encountering economic difficulties 
and betraying to the world its total. depend- 
ence upon Moscow and Peiping. 


We welcome President Diem because we 
confidently expect that his visit will mark 
the beginning of a new page in Sino-Viet- 
namese relations. While those relations have 
been most cordial, there is certainly room 
for improvement if our two countries are to 
fulfill the task history has thrust upon us. 
To be truthful, there have been differences 
of opinion on individual issues, the kinds 
that even the best of friends could find be- 
tween them. But none of these differences, 
we submit, cannot be solved through a friendly 
spirit and the common realization that our 
two countries share the same fate in the 
current life-and-death struggle against the 
worst enemy of mankind history has ever 
known. We have done everything we could 


to promote friendship and mutual under- 
standing with the Republic of Vietnam. Many 
of our prominent leaders have visited Vietnam, 
including Dr. George K.C. Yeh, then foreign 
minister, and Mr. Kung Teh-chen, 78th direct 
lineal descendant of Confucius. Early last 
year a Chinese economic goodwill mission led 
by Mr. Li Kuo-ting spent four weeks in 
Vietnam drawing up recommendations for 
the latter’s economic development. A modern 
textile mill is now being built in Vietnam 
with overseas Chinese and Vietnamese capital, 
A team of sugar experts has just completed 
a survey for the construction of three sugar 
refineries in Vietnam. Another team of spe- 
cialists left early this month to help reorganize 
Vietnam’s farmers associations. Trade volume 
between our two countries in 1959 has more 
than doubled that of the previous year. How- 
ever, all these are far from enough. There 
are so much we can do to help each other, 
to bolster our common strength and, above 
all, to achieve our individual goals of nation- 
al reunification that we have hardly started 
yet on our journey toward victory, a journey 
which we must travel together. 


We sincerely hope that the visit of Pres- 
ident Diem will have launched us on our 
way. 


A RETROSPECT OF 1959 


review of the year 1959 will reveal to us 
A several important developments of the 
world’s situation: the weakening of Commu- 
nism’s hold over the peoples behind the 
Iron Curtain; the beginning of disintegration 
of the Chinese Communist regime on the 
Chinese mainland; the resistance of the Chi- 
nese people against the tyranny of Chinese 
Communism which took the form of the 
commune system and the “great leap forward” 
movement; and the disillusion toward the 
Chinese Communists’ brotherhood with the 
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peoples in Asia as a result of their military 
actions in Tibet and Laos and on the Indian- 
Tibetan border. 


Internationally, the year 1959 witnessed 
the Soviet lead in the race of nuclear weapons 
and missiles, thus confronting the world with 
the serious problem of disarmament. In 
order to reach an agreement on disarmament, 
we are apprehensive that American foreign 
policy may be unnecessarily reorientated to 
the appeasement of Soviet Russia. The U.S. 











consent to attend the summit conference is 
a clear sign of such a possible reorientation. 


Of those developments the most important 
one is the decline of Communism. Commu- 
nism, it will be remembered, has lost much 
of its lustre after Khrushchev’s posthumous 
attack on Joseph Stalin. The far-reaching 
effects of Khrushchev’s exposure of Stalin’s 
crimes can be distinctly felt even now. 
Khrushchev’s condemnation of Stalin has dis- 
closed to the world the true countenance of 
Communism, with the result that the myth 
of the infallibility of Communism has been 
exploded. Its daily weakening stand can be 
seen from its change from Stalinism to the 
so-called “co-existence.” 


However, the Chinese Communists should 
bear the larger part of responsibility for the 
decline of Communism in that the commune 
system and the “great leap forward” move- 
ment initiated by them on the Chinese main- 
land have revealed the incompatibility be- 
tween the theory and practice of Communism. 
The chaotic state under the commune system 
must have terminated any rosy illusion which 
people elsewhere may still have entertained 
concerning Communism. Its naked brutali- 
ties must have destroyed any loftiness which 
may have been claimed for the ideology of 
Communism. “ 


The year 1959 marked the beginning of 
disintegration of the Chinese Communist re- 
gime caused by the divergence of views on 
economic policy among the Chinese Commu- 
nists. Mao Tse-tung and Liu Shao-chi took 
the daring view that the Chinese Communists 
can accomplish the social revolution without 
outside help. What the Chinese Communists 
are deficient in, they believe, can be made 
up by the enormous manpower at their dis- 
posal, This is the reason why Mao has in- 
stituted the commune system and the “great 
leap forward” movement. There are, however, 
other Communists like Chou En-ai, Chu Teh, 
Chen Yun and others who were strongly 
opposed to this fantastic scheme. The severi- 
ty of the opposition was such that Mao was 
forced to step down in 1959 from his chair- 
manship. Fighting back, Mao launched the 
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so-called anti-rightist movement. The strug- 
gle between the two opposing groups has 
now developed to such a degree of severity 
that there can be only one of two alternatives: 
either Mao admits his mistake and abandons 
his leadership or all the so-called rightists are 
wiped out. In either case, it will pose a 
much greater threat to the Chinese Commu- 
nist regime this year than in 1959, 


In addition to internal strife, the Chinese 
Communists’ military actions in Tibet and 
Laos and on the Indian-Tibetan border have 
utterly negated the so-called Bandung spirit 
on which the neutralist countries had once 
been very fond of harping. These acts of 
sheer aggression have served as a warning that 
the Chinese Communists are more imperialistic 
than the Western colonial Powers in their 
heydays. The year 1959, therefore, witnessed 
a general deterioration of the relations be- 
tween the Chinese Communists and the Afro- 
Asian nations, particularly neutralist India 
which has always been an articulate supporter 
of the Chinese Communist regime. 


In contrast, in our land of freedom and 
democracy, the year 1959 saw the Republic 
of China making another bold stride toward 
the realization of. a democratic state. The 
continued modernization of the armed forces 
has contributed a great deal toward making 
this country a stabilizing force in the Far 
East. Among the military achievements in 
1959 the first to be mentioned is the forma- 
tion of a missile battalion in Taiwan. In the 
economic field, the launching of a huge oil 
tanker “S. S. Faith” can be rated as an out- 
standing achievement in our steel and ship- 
ping industries. In social welfare, the insur- 
ance system has been more extensively im- 
plemented in 1959 among the civil servants, 
At present, all civil servants in Taiwan are 
entitled to free medical service. To this must 
be added the Retirement Law which will go 
into practice this year. For the first time in 
Chinese history, there is a law which clearly 
provides an appropriate protection to the 
civil servants after their retirement. In the 
judicial field, a Compensation Law for wrong 
detentions and convictions has taken effect. 
Under the new law, the rights of the people 
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will be more carefully safeguarded than ever 
before in Chinese history. 


In spite of the striking difference between 
the Republic of China and the Chinese Com- 
munist regime in domestic affairs, the year 
1959 has not been all favorable to the Re- 
public of China in international relations. 
For example, the United States is still think- 
ing in terms of appeasement. It now takes 
the form of “peaceful coexistence.” The U.S. 
acquiescence in “peaceful coexistence” is tanta- 
mount to the renunciation of American lofty 
principle which has governed U.S. interna- 
tional relations for so long. It practically 
means the substitution of realism for idealism 
which has so long characterized the U.S. 
foreign policy. Undera policy of acquiescing 
in “peaceful coexistence,” the United States 
would have to recognize the status quo re- 
gardless of the fact that it is the result of 
past Communist aggressions. We do not in- 
tend to question here the right of the United 
States to adopt such a policy. What we want 
to point out is merely the wisdom of this 
policy and whether there is such a need to 
trade American ideals for Russia’s “peaceful 
coexistence.” 


It must be understood that the present 
move for an East-West summit conference 
is motivated by the fear of a nuclear war as 
a result of the armament race between the 
United States and Soviet Russia. Under this 
circumstance, it is but understandable that 


the United States is now more receptive to 
Soviet Russia’s move for a summit conference, 
But the question is that in effecting an agree- 
ment on disarmament, Soviet Russia does not 
need to make any change in her foreign 
policy whereas the United States will have 
to reorientate hers completely. We, therefore, 
should like to see the U.S. remain calm and 
steady in the disarmament talks at the forth- 
coming summit conference at Paris. In 
ordér to come to an agreement with Soviet 
Russia on disarmament, the United States 
needs to display her determination to continue 
the armament race as long as it is necessary. 
With her present power of production, the 
United States can beat Soviet Russia easily 
in an armament race without causing a nuclear 
war. 


While 1959 was the year of the democra- 
cies’ vacillation and indecision toward the 
olive branch proferred by Soviet Russia, we 
hope 1960 will be the year of the United 
States’ firm adherence to the lofty ideals of 
her diplomatic principle in spite of her ea- 
gerness to reach an agreement with Soviet 
Russia on disarmament. For the year 1960, 
indeed, nothing could be more important 
than the United States realization of the need 
to display her determination for armament 
at the forthcoming summit conference and 
her correct appraisal of the importance of 
Asia’s position in the global struggle between 
the democracies and the Communist bloc. 


THE ‘SUMMIT’ AND ASIA 


Src significance should be attached to 
President Eisenhower’s visit to India and 
Pakistan during his 19-day mission to Europe, 


the Middle East and Asia. It is the first 
time that a U.S, president has ever come to 
Asia while in office. This may be interpreted 
as American realization of the growing im- 
portance of Asia not only “in view of Ameri- 
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can interests” but also from the standpoint 
of the “great portion of the world’s area and 
population,” which constitutes a determining 
factor in the contest between the West and 
the East. 


In his statement in New Delhi on Decem- 
ber 10, 1959, the President made it crystal 
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clear that a strong United States is ready to 
come to the aid of India against aggression. 
This can be inferred by all the free countries 
in Asia to mean that the United States would 
not tolerate any act of aggression of the 
Chinese Communists in Asia, committed with 
or without the Kremlin’s tacit understanding, 
after an East-West agreement on the question 
of disarmament, 


Eisenhower’s utterance should be read 
together with Khrushchev’s force-renouncing 
speech in Peiping on September 30, 1959. 
It indicates that the United States is not 
unaware of a possible double-purpose design 
conceived by Moscow and Peiping behind 
the forthcoming summit conference to attain 
their respective goals in Asia. In this con- 
nection, we hope that the U.S. will proceed 
on the basis that behind any subject under 
discussion between the United States and 
Soviet Russia, there always lurk the Chinese 
Communists. 


It appears that the main theme for the 
forthcoming summit conference at Paris on 
May 16 will be disarmament. From it will 
arise the question of participation in the 
talks by the Chinese Communists. Upon the 
West’s decision on this question will depend 
the future of all free countries in Asia. 


It is, therefore, our earnest hope that in 
going to the East-West summit conference 
President Eisenhower would adhere to the 
principle which the United States has so long 
upheld with regard to the Chinese Commu- 
nists and would not open the door for the 
Chinese Communists to take part in the dis- 
armament talks, even if the latter should 
explode a nuclear device in the future. 
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It must be pointed out that the Chinese 
Communists are not Soviet Russia’s only 
satellite. Should there be any truth in the 
Chinese Communists’ boast of their ability 
to hold a nuclear test in 1961, other satellites 
of Soviet Russia will be just as capable, 
since they, too, can call on Soviet Russia for 
necessary assistance. The claim of the Chinese 
Communists as a nuclear power can be easily 
dismissed on the ground that any nuclear 
weapon the Chinese Communists may possess 
is merely a part of the Soviet arsenal. Thus 
the best way for the Kremlin to demonstrate 
its sincerity for disarmament is to cooperate 
with the West to discontinue its nuclear 
buildup on the Chinese mainland. 


Khrushchev’s aims in proposing the sum- 
mit conference are manifold. In the first 
place, he wants to reach an agreement with 
the West on nuclear disarmament in Europe 
for he knows that Russia is no match for the 
United States in a long-range armament race. 
Secondly, he intends to accord the Chinese 
Communists the status of a world power on 
the pretext of bringing about a “feasible” 
agreement on disarmament. Thirdly, he is 
anxious to give Peiping under this agreement 
a free hand in Asia to expand without risk- 
ing a nuclear war or an armament race. In 
view of this, any attempt to widen the dis- 
armament talks in the forthcoming summit 
conference at Paris would lend weight to the 
Chinese Communists or facilitate their aggres- 
sive plans in Asia. This being the case, it 
should not be tolerated by the United States 
even for a moment because if it did, it would 
work to the detriment of the solidarity of the 
free world and the interests of the free peo- 
ples in Asia. 


N/A 
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Hollington K. Tong 


A World 


Without Vision 


6 here there is no vision the people per- 

ish.” As peoples of this generation 
face the hard tasks and agonies which now 
challenge the world, their leaders could not 
do better than to reflect upon the wisdom of 
the great Hebrew King, 

What is “vision”? Vision implies pene- 
trating insights into the meaning of life. True 
vision is closely allied with practicality and 
reality—with the possible. It is not illusion or 
hallucination. It is not impractical wishful 
thinking. True men of vision are not so 
much prophets and mere romantics. Rather 
are they fact-minded and fact-conscious think- 
ers who see things in their proper perspective 
and who have the moral courage to announce 
their truths to the world, regardless of pre- 
vailing fashions of thought. 

A far-sighted man of the 18th Century, 
Walter Chalmers Smith, well defined “Vision” 
when he said: “All through life I see a cross— 
where Sons of God yield up their breath: 
there is no gain except by loss; there is no 
life except by death. There is-no vision but 


by faith.” 

Certainly it was inspired vision, coupled 
with faith, which emboldened Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen, shortly after 1900, to launch a movement 
to overthrow the effete monarchy of the Man- 
chus and, in 1912, to transform China into a 
modern republic, patterned upon the political 
institutions of the United States. And it was 
vision that strengthened his successor, Pres- 
ident Chiang Kai-shek, to lead the Northern 
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Expedition which wiped out the corrupt war- 
lords and paved the way for the unification 
of China. And it was again vision which gave 
him the courage and the political realism to 
oppose the Chinese Communists whom he rec- 
ognized, long before his contemporaries, as the 
future deadly menace to world peace. 


Because his vision was balanced by a sense 
of the possible, he admitted the Chinese. Com- 
munists into the national war effort against 
the Japanese aggressors in 1937 recognizing, 
that if he did not do so, they would ally them- 
selves with the Japanese. Early among world 
statesmen he recognized the cynical oppor- 
tunism of Communism and its willingness, to 
further Communist ends, to war upon its own 
people. He entered into the temporary co- 
operation with the Communists. during the 
war with his eyes open. 


It was vision, combined with faith, which 
persuaded President Chiang, at the end of the 
war, to resume the fight against the Chinese 
Communists after they had. sabotaged the 
Marshall, Mission effort to include them ina 
coalition national government. And.in the end, 
when disaster. came, it was. vision which gave 
President Chiang the political wisdom to save 
a province of the Republic of China from 
Communism by moving the national govern~ 
ment to the fortress island of Taiwan, from 
which Free Chinese can survive to fight again 
for the liberation of the submerged mainland. 


There were similar instances of vision in 
the upbuilding of the great United States, 
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Vision guided the explorers and the founding 
fathers who crossed the perilous ocean in the 
17th Century to lay the foundations of a new 
nation in that hemisphere. Today, that same 
quality of vision is moving a strong America 
to give military and economic aid to the weak- 
er and undeveloped countries which are now 
under acute threat from world Communism. 


Such has been the role of vision in man’s 
past history. 

But as the democratic world faces the new 
problems of survival which are closing in 
upon it, one wonders if there are not signs of 
a dangerous weakening in its quality of vision 
for the future. There are signs that-many of 
the free people are growing tired, midway in 
the struggle against Communism. Many of 
them, with vision weakening, are finding at- 
traction in the idea of compromise and piece- 
meal surrender to their cruel enemy. They 
are ready to relax their efforts before the foe- 
man has been defeated, Certainly, history’s 
long story indicates that no wars were won 
by such failure of heart. 


It is becoming increasingly difficult for 
courageous leaders to secure a hearing for 
their demands for a determined and unflinch- 
ing stand against Communism by the Free 
World. Worse, outstanding spokesmen of the 
democratic world are beginning to engage in 
mutual recrimination. They are beginning 
to look for alibis, in the mistakes of other 
nations, for their own faults and weaknesses, 


A year ago, it was Field Marshal Mont- 
gomery who declared that United States pol- 
icy had worked “to destroy the influence of 
Britain, France and the Netherlands in Asia 
and Africa at a time when these countries 
might have been a stabilizing influence.” 
And Sir Winston Churchill, in a press state- 
ment, warned that World War III could be 
avoided if the democratic countries imaintain 
their unity, implying that there has been a 
failure of unity in the past. 


It does not require a high order of vision 
to realize what is certainly going to happen 
if the democracies do not find a way to halt 
the present march toward catastrophe. Free 


people cannot say that they have not been 
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warned. The enemy himself has spelt.out the 
future for them. It was Khrushchev himself 
who blurted out, in a casual remark, that 
Communism will smash Democracy. And it 
was the Soviet theoretician, Dimitri Manuil- 
sky, who, as long ago as 1930, clearly de- 
scribed Communist strategy for the present 
period, 


“War is inevitable,” Manuilsky declared, 
“Today, of course, we are not strong enough 
to attack, Our time will come in 20 or 30 
years. In order to win, we shall need the 
element of surprise. The bourgeoisie will 
have to be put to sleep, so we shall begin by 
launching the most spectacular peace move- 
ment on record. There will be ‘electrifying 
overtures and unheard-of concessions. The 
capitalistic countries—stupid and decadent— 
will rejoice to cooperate in their own destruc- 
tion. They will leap at another chance to be 
friends, As soon as their guard is down, we 
shall smash them with our élenched fists.” 


The events of the last 29 years have. been 
a horrifying fulfillment of this Manuilsky 
prognosis. Today, a total of one billion peo- 
ple are living under the yoke of Communism. 
A half billion more are living in the half- 
way status of neutralism. The rest of the 
world lives an uneasy life of uncertainty and 
terror, fearful of sneak Soviet atomic attacks, 
With the familiar technique of the- black- 
mailer, the Communist axis has terrorized 
the free world against taking any adequate 


measures of self-defense, under dread of pro-° 


voking unannounced Soviet attack, 


The recent years have seen the Commu- 
nist advance reaching and penetrating a new 
continent—Africa. Using the magnetic issue of 


anti-colonialism, Russia is prompting native 
leaders in Guinea, in Kenya, in the Congo, | 
in the Gold Coast, in South Africa to engage 


in ambitious revolutionary projects. Khru- 


shchev telegraphed this new strategy to free — 


people when he declared at the 20th Congress 


of the Russian Communist Party recently; | 


“The complete abolition of the infamous sys- 
tem of colonization has been put on the a- 
genda as one of the most acute and pressing 
problems,” 
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There is a perceptible trend, on the part 
of Western leaders, to disengage their coun- 
tries from the military commitments which 
have been containing the Communists, Such 
outstanding leaders of American public opin- 
ion as Walter Lippmann and George Kennan 
are talking about American withdrawal from 
Germany. At one time Dr. Adenauer was 
rightly alarmed at the prospect in Germany. 
If a settlement on terms agreeable to the 
Communists is decided upon in West and 
East Germany, a pattern will have been cre- 
ated for disengagement in other countries. 
Such a prospect is truly alarming to the weak- 
er nations which have been trusting, for their 
survival, to the anti-Communist commitments 
of the large Western nations. The vicious- 
ness of one act of appeasement is that it sets 
up a chain reaction of further appeasements 
which can unbalance the whole Western posi- 
tion. 


The strength of the Russian position is 
that it has two weapons which it can use 
alternately against the Free World. One is 
the weapon of threatened atomic and missile 
attack. The other is the weapon of Russian 
economic warfare, working upon the weaker 
nations through trade, loans and credits. One 
of the democratic nations which today is in 
acute peril from this new Soviet economic 
strategy is Japan. 

The Communist world is making striking 
progress with its economic offensive. The 
total Russian foreign trade with Communist 
and non-Communist nations in 1957 aggre- 
gated .32,200,000,000 rubles. This was an in- 
crease over the totals for 1956 of 15 per cent. 
Red China, with its widescale use of slave 
labor, is progressing rapidly in some categor- 
ies. If it succeeds even partially in its am- 
bitious plan of industrialization, it will-be in 
an excellent position to capture the markets 
of Southeast ‘Asia, at the expense of the Free 
World. 


There is reason to believe that Soviet 
Russia is banking strongly upon its ability 
to bring the Free World to its knees by eco- 
nomic measures. ‘But if this fails, Russia has 
the ultimate weapon of nuclear attack upon 
the United States, It will use this weapon 
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if it needs to. If nuclear war comes, Russia, 
according to European experts, does not con- 
template total destruction of America’s 
cities, The Russians have hinted that they 
believe the destruction of half a dozen key 
cities would so stun America that there would 
be as quick a move to surrender as Japan did 
in 1945 after Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 


As a preliminary step, Russia is endeavor- 
ing to soften up American and Free World 
public opinion by shrewd. psychological. war- 
fare. Recently Mr. George V. Allen, director 
of the United States Information Agency, re- 
ported that the Soviet Union and its .satel- 
lites spent in 1957.a grand total of between 
$500,000,000 and $750,000,000 on propaganda 
aimed at the Free World, an increase of 20 
per cent over propaganda spendings in 1956. 

This huge propaganda campaign is begin- 
ning to produce results. The neutralist and 
uncommitted countries to whom Russia is 
beaming its broadcasts are getting a picture 
of America as a decadent nation,, peopled by 
luxury-loving weaklings, which is about to 
go the way of Imperial Rome. In this myth- 
ology, the Russians are represented as the 
modern prototypes of the Barbarians who 
swarmed down into Italy under Alaric and 
ended the Roman Empire. 


In the face of these deep tides which are 
now threatening the Free World, there has 
been an alarming decay of faith and zeal in 
democratic values among the non-Communist 
public. The number of men and women who 
believe that free way of life is worth fighting 
for is sadly shrinking. In the intelligentsia, 
there is growing cynicism and self-doubt. 
The crusading spirit, which burns so hotly 
among fanatical Communists, is conspicuously 
lacking among most non-Communists. To 
use the familiar phrase from Revelations, the 
West is suffering from a creeping Laodicean- 
ism. Lukewarmness, passivity. and fatalism 
has gripped many of our intellectual leaders 
in the face of the greatest moral crisis which 
had ever confronted mankind, 


Those who are close to the educational 
field give us their opinion that at least 10,000 
teachers in higher institutions of learning in 








the United States are sympathetic, in more 
or less degree, to the principles of Marxism. 
In the American churches, the same malady 
of Laodiceanism is omnipresent. The names 
of several thousand Christian clergymen, who 
have signed pacifist or Communist defense 
petitions circulated by functionaries of the 
American Communist Party, have been com- 
piled by Congressional investigating com- 
mittees. Some of these names are those of 
bishops or other high officials of their de- 
nominations. A painful example of such will- 
ingness to identify the Christian church with 
causes promoted by the Communists was the 
unanimous vote of the 600 clergymen attend- 
ing the November 21, 1958 meeting of the 
World Order Study Conference in Cleveland, 
called by the National Council of Churches, 
in favor of American recognition of Red 
China. 


Undoubtedly the writings of Arnold J. 
Toynbee, the British historian, and author of 
“An Historian’s Approach ‘to Religion” pub- 
lished in 1956, have influenced the so-called 
“liberal” Protestant’s thinking on Communism 
to a large degree. To Toynbee and his 
disciples, Communism is only a Western here- 
sy, a Western criticism of the West’s failure 
to live up to her own Christian principles in 
the economic and social life of a professedly 
Christian society, ; 


In his “Civilization on Trial” (1948) and 
his “The World and the West” (1953), Toynbee 
said this abovt Communism: “Communisn is 
a weapon of Western... and indictment of 
Western practice...Communism—a Western 
heresy adopted by an ex-Orthodox Christian 
Russia—is just as much part and parcel of 
the Graeco-Judaic heritage as the Western 
way of life is..(Therefore) even if one day 
the Communist dispensation were to fulfill 
the Russian Communists’ hopes of spreading 
all over the face of the planet, a worldwide 
triumph of Communism over Capitalism 
would not mean the triumph of alien culture, 
since Communism, unlike Islam, is itself 
derived from a Western source, being a re- 
action from and a criticism of the Western 
Capitalism that it combats. The adoption of 
this exotic Western doctrine as the revolution- 
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ary creed of twentieth-century Russia, so far 
from signifying that Western culture is in 
jeopardy, really shows how potent its (the 
Western culture’s) ascendancy has come to be.” 


There are indications that Toynbee’s as- 
tounding thesis is widely shared by many of 
his fellow Protestants. That being so, is there 
any wonder that the Cleveland Conference 
took such a complacent attitude toward Com- 
munism!, Along the same line, a Canadian 
journalist, Elmore Philpott, columnist for the 
Vancouver Sun, who visited the China main- 
land in 1958, likened the commune of the 
Chinese Communists to that described in 
Chapter II of the Acts in the New Testament. 


Protestantism has grown tremendously in 
late years in America. According to the latest 
statistics, church membership in continental 
United States now totals 104,189,678, equal 
to 61 per cent of the estimated population. 
Of these, 59,808,707 are Protestants. How many 


of them are sharing the views of Toynbee 


about Communism? The Cleveland conference 
vote leads us to believe that a much larger 
number of them are Toynbeeites than it is 
comfortable to think. 


In embracing the Toynbee thesis that 
Christianity can accept Communism as a 
part of its world, it is unthinkable that the 
church leaders truthfully reflect the attitude 
of the church membership, nor even of. the 
rank and file of the Protestant clergy. In 
this connection there is the evidence of the 
poll of 8,752 Protestant preachers which was 
conducted by a committee headed by Dr. 
Daniel A. Poling after the Cleveland resolution 
was passed by the World Order Study Con- 
ference. Of the 8752 questioned a total of 
7,437 declared that they were opposed to 
American recognition of Red China. Obvi- 
ously free people are witnessing the spectacle 
of church officials who are out of step with 
their own membership. ; 


Many American Christians incline toward 
conciliatory attitudes toward Communism 
because they have never had close personal 
contacts with Communism in action. If they 
were forced to live with Communist rulers, as 
the persecuted Christians of the China main- 
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land are now living, they would have quite a 
different picture of Communism in their minds, 
Only the other day, information about the 
present status of the Christian churches in 
Shanghai was available. On_the eve of the 
Communist conquest of Shanghai, there were 
200 functioning Protestant churches in Shang- 
hai, Today, after ten years of Communism, 
the 200 have been reduced to 12; and the 12 
continue to stay open only at the price of 
becoming political arms of the Communist 
police state,. What has become of the pastors of 
these closed churches, it will be asked. They 
have been sent out as prisoners to the state 
farms where they are now working as slave 
laborers. Certainly, Communism takes on a 
different hue to those who know it in its hide- 
ous, terroristic reality instead of in the ideal- 
ized masquerade which it presents in its books. 


Where there is no vision, the people perish. 
The voices of appeasement and coexistence 
which are heard today are the voices of the 
visionless. The voices of neutrality, in the 
face of the Communist evil, are the voices of 
those who flinch before the hard moral deci- 
sions of today. 


The tragedy of our times is that too many 
in high places, in Europe, in the Near East 
and in the Far East, are deluding themselves 
with the belief that free people can avoid the 
rigors of a showdown with the Communists 
because, if they only play for time, the Com- 
munist system will collapse from within, or 


else it will modify itself so that it is no longer 
a threat to the Free World. This is the most 
irresponsible sort of wishful thinking. It is an 
alibi for inaction. Actually, time is working,« 
not for the Free World, but for the Commu- 
nists. If it is too timid to meet the Commu- 
nist challenge when the threat present itself, 
inevitably the control of events will pass from 
the hands of free men. Again, free people are 
showing themselves to be visionless in the face 
of destiny. 

What many of these wishful thinkers fail to 
recognize is that, in so acting, they are falling 
into the trap which the Communists have 
deliberately set for them, The mentality 
which many free men assume is precisely the 
mentality which the Communists are trying to 
induce, Free men are becoming the victims of 
Communist psychological warfare. They are 
being deluded by Khrushchev’s false plea that 
what he wants is “Peaceful competition” be- 
tween the Communist and the non-Communist 
systems, As Manuilsky pointed out, Commu- 
nism is first seeking to disarm the Free World 
mentally as a precedent step to the physical 
disarming which will bring it to catastrophe. 


It is necessary to cherish and preserve 
vision, if the Free World is to survive. With 
vision, the Christian world is unconquerable. 
Without vision, its future is inscrutable. 
Sometimes, as in the words of Mr. Smith, 
there can be no life except by death. But 
mankind, if it is to be worthy of its heritage, 
must be prepared to face that great imperative, 





Shen Shan 


n the broader sense of the word “sports,” 

China can be described as a trail blazer, 
although modern sports, those accepted in in- 
ternational competition, did not make their 
appearance on Chinese soil as late as three 
generations ago. The Chinese people in the 
last thirty centuries or more have always been 
keenly conscious of the significance of sports 
and have done a great deal in promoting the 
indigenous forms such as archery, equestrian 
arts, weights, boxing and ball games. These 
sports are the ones which helped make China 
one of the strongest countries in the world 
in the ancient and medieval times. 


Even in modern sports, the Republic of 
China has been progressing at an amazing 
speed. In 1958, China won the unofficial third 
position in the Third Asian Games at Tokyo. 
The year 1959 being an off-year in major in- 
ternational competitions, China still managed 
to take part in the World Basketball Tourna- 
ment an Santiago, Chile, and retained the 
fifth berth. Chinese participants in the Can- 
ada Cup world golf tournament made a good 
name too, 


In general, Chinese sportsmen are win- 
ning world recognition as an up-and-coming 
force. 
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The Republic of China, however, does not 
dwell as much importance in the promotion 
of competitive sports asin general physical 
education. This policy is based on the belief 
that only through a universal uplift in the 
physique of the people at large can sports be 
made an instrument serving useful purposes. 
Therefore, the free Chinese have little use for 
professionalism but uphold amateurism for 
all kinds of sports. Meanwhile, sportsmanship 
is always treasured and the idea of victory 
for victory’s sake is discouraged because the 
Chinese maintain sports are to build grown 
men, not undisciplined, unprincipled muscles. 


A cursory survey of sports activities in the 
Republic of China during the current year 
shows that further progress has been achieved. 
New national records have been established 
although they have not all been recognized 
officially. New blood has come to the fore. 
Public interest in all fields of physical ex- 
ertion has steadily increased. 


1OC Issue 


As an indication of the high national in- 
terest in sports, the Republic of China has 
been preparing for participation in both the 
1960 Winter Games to be held in February 
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at Squaw Valley in the United States and 
the 17th Olympic Games at Rome to unfold 
in August, 1960. 


A Winter Olympics team has been formed 
and is scheduled to leave for training in Japan 
by early 1960. This marks the first Chinese 
participation in the ski and skate events in 
history. This effort is especially noteworthy 
since Taiwan does not offer an ideal envViron- 
ment for the development of winter sports. 


All these preparations are made in the 
shadow of an ugly incident in which. the 
International Olympic Committee tries to find 
a new name for the Chinese National Olympic 
Committee. The unilateral IOC action has 
created a crisis in international sports. 


Munich, unfortunately, was the scene of 
this unpleasant development. In late May, 
1959, the International Olympic Committee 
meeting there adopted a resolution to the ef- 
fect that the name “Chinese National Olympic 
Committee” should be removed from the list 
of affiliated national Olympic bodies. The 
given reason was that the Chinese Committee 
did not control sports in certain parts of 
China. 


This decision was generally considered a 
political one and a compromise with the inter- 
national Communist effort to undermine the 
Republic of China’s position everywhere in 
the world. In December 1958, international 
Communist sports officials met in Peiping and 
it was decided that all Communist countries 
should try to make the situation uneasy for 
the Republic of China. Then in the World 
Basketball Tournament, Soviet Russia and 
Communist Bulgaria refused to play the Re- 


public of China team in the championship . 


round. Russian members of the International 
Olympic Committee went on the record dur- 
ing the Munich meeting calling for the read- 
mission of Peiping and the expulsion of. the 
Republic of China. 


The arbitrary action by the [OC aroused 
national indignation in the Republic of China. 
The Chinese Committee lodged a strong pro- 
test with the international body and, in line 
with its policy of full participation, asked for 
reinstatement under the name of the Republic 
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of China Olympic Committee. A final IOC 
decision is still pending. 


Ancient Sports 


Sports activities came to the ancient land 
of China long before the Spartans taught their 
youngsters how to throw the javelin. Accord- 
ing to extant data, the earliest forms of physi- 
cal exertion were generally ritualistic danc-; 
ing with a clear element of competition and 
person-to-person combat for physical buildup. 
Historians have in their files references to a 
certain form of group dance which was said 
to be able to reduce sufferings of leg inflam- 
mation. The chronicles showed the first com- 
bat arts came by about four thousand years 
ago. 


During the Chou Dynasty (12th century 
B.C.) of which Confucius was the principal 
spokesman, such sports as fencing, archery, 
equestrian arts, wrestling, swimming and 
weight-throwing were very popular. Confu- 
cius himself was.a great exponent of archery 
and chariot driving. At that time, sports 
were for every household. They. were not for 
a selected few. 


Wrestling and the more vigorous forms of 
sports continued to develop during the great 
Chinese empires of Chin and Han. Chinese 
prototypes of gymnastics gave rise to unique 
Chinese boxing. It was in the late Han period 
that Chinese boxing was firmly established 
as part of the people’s living. 


After the Han Dynasty, that is, beginning 
with the third or fourth century, sports in 
China developed along two main routes. There 
were the court sports or genteel sports which 
were manifested in the forms of ball games 
and throwing of arrows into containers. Golf- 
ing was a great pastime with the Chinese 
gentry although the rules were not the same 
as they are known today. An emperor was 
noted for his enthusiasm in bowling which 
closely resembles today’s nine-pin game. The 
graceful ball dance, people standing on big 
balls, soon gave way to football which wasa 
very popular competitive sport during the 
Tang and Sung Dynasties. 
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Another main line of sports was the pop- 
ularity of boxing, cudgel art, weight-lifting, 
boat race, skating and races. Some of these 
were the main attractions at festival gather- 
ings throughout the country. Polo on horse- 
back, a great court sport, also found a good 
following among the common people. 


For the soldiers, they had access to physi- 
cal exercises and the art of combat technique 
often taught by men of great renown in 
sports achievements. 

While sports were being vigorously devel- 
oped either in the court or among the peo- 
ple, one salient feature was seen. The Chi- 
nese were agreed that sports were for the pur- 
pose of creating better men, and sportsman- 
ship was put high on the altar. One branch 
of Chinese boxing emphasized the inner val- 
ues and moral fortitude as the first steps to- 
ward becoming a perfect boxing expert. 


These years from Han tothe last empire 
were not years of sports decline. The general 
impression that sports were not promoted 
arose mainly from the negligence of the 
chroniclers who failed to recognize the signi- 
ficance of sports but tended to regard them 
as frivolous court pastimes or rustic endeav- 


ors, 


Modern Influence 


By the end of the 19th Century, however, 
Chinese sports entered a new era as Western 
or modern sports were introduced to the an- 
cient domain of Cathay. The Chinese, finding 
it at first hard to make readjustments, soon 
caught the spirit and became enthusiastic 
converts. 

Christian missionaries and the schools 
they founded provided the impetus to modern 
sports in China. In the last years of the 
Manchu Dynasty, physical education began 
to appear in school curricula and ball games 
were played by students in Tientsin, Peiping, 
Shanghai, Canton and Hankow. 


Modern sports spread then from the cam- 
puses to every corner of the nation and from 
the cities to the countryside as the years went 
by. The Chinese first learned and adopted 
the physical exercises known as military drills 
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and dumb-bell exercises. Later on, they wel- 
comed with open arms the ball games: with 
the emphasis on association football which is 
also known as soccer, 

Sports clubs were formed. Tracks and 
gymnasiums were built. The Chinese began 
to abandon their own forms of sports and 
imported the Western types, But in the coun- 
tryside, ancient forms of Chinese sports are 
still found, demonstrated by the annual drag- 
on boat race or privately arranged boxing 
matches. ; 

The Republic came and sports gained 
further ground. With a sympathetic Govern- 
ment bent on promoting sports in schools and 
in society, physical education was made an 
integral part of education. The general public 
too was encouraged to hold sports meets and 
to set up agencies for their development. 


National Body 


The supreme sports organ in China is the 
China National Amateur Athletic Federation 
which, when dealing with international sports 


affairs, is known as the Republic of, China 
Olympic Committee. Under the Federation, 
there are national associations in charge of 
specific sports such as association football, 
basketball, track and field, swimming, boxing, 
Chinese combat sports, canoeing, weight- 
lifting, cycling, wrestling, tennis, golf, table 
tennis, hockey, winter sports and many others, 
Affiliated too with the federation are pro- 
vincial athletic associations and sports agen- 
cies for specific bodies or groups. It has two 
affiliated committees in overseas areas. 

The Federation too is affiliated with many 
international sports federations, notably the 
Federation Internationale de Football Associ- 
ation, International Amateur Athletic Feder- 
ation and Federation Internationale de Basket- 
ball. 

In the past, seven National Games have 
been held, the last being at Shanghai in 1947. 
However, the National Games had to be 
suspended when the Government moved its 
seat to Taiwan, In Taiwan, the provincial 
games have been held fourteen times with the 
fifteenth scheduled in October, 1960, 
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.China first became interested in. world 
sports in 1932 when observers were sent to the 
Los Angeles Olympiads, Then a full fledged 
team went to the 1936 Berlin Games and 
again to the 1948 London Games. China did 
not take part in the 1952 Helsinki Games but 
came back to the 1956 Melbourne Games, A 
Chinese team is being formed for the 1960 
Rome Games. 


China, instrumental in inaugurating both 
the Far Easten Games earlier this century and 
its successor, the Asian Games, took part 
throughout the nine Far Eastern Games and 
was a leading figure in the Second and Third 
Asian Gamesin 1954 and 1958. In these regional 
contests, the Chinese performance has been 
consistently good. 


The Government is keenly interested ‘in 
sports development: Its policy may be ‘suc- 
cinctly described as one encouraging the uni- 
versal development of sports, emphasizing 
physiccal eduation but frowning: on __profes- 
sionalism and the star system, The Ministry 
of Education is in charge of physical education 


in the schools through special appropriations 
and the formulation of clearcut programs. The 
schools too have special funds for the pro- 
curement of equipment, construction of arenas 
and the training of students, 


In addition to this policy of making sports 
accessible to the largest possible number of 
people, there is another discernible feature. 
The overall promotional program not only 
calls for the promotion of athletics everywhere, 
including the armed forces, but also works 
favorably inthe popularization of competitive 
sports as well as native types of spotrs. For 
the rural districts, there is.a specific program 
to make use of the leisure hours to better 
physique, The traditional dragon boat races 
are maintained and the combat sports of 
olden days are given a new meaning through 
formulation of new rules. 


In this respect, the Government is work- 
ing closely with the China National Amateur 
Athletic Federation which has a standing pro- 
gram for all walks of life. The Federation, 
under the assistance of the Government, 
sends athletes to foreign countries for ad- 
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vanced training and invites foreign experts 
to the Republic of China for clinics and dem- 
onstrations. ' 

Under such promotional effort,, popular 
enthusiasm never flags. Through Taiwan 
there are seen ball. parks, indoor stadiums, 
tracks, golf courses, 


Amateurism Stressed 


Another outstanding characteristic of the 


" sports policy is the heavy stress put on ama- 


teurism. Professionalism is almost nonexist- 
ent excepting, to a very limited degree, in 
tennis and golf. The Federation has a special 
committee looking into amateur status and 
all international rules on amateurisin have 
been meticulously observed. 


Sports too have served prominently in 
bringing the people at home and the Chinese 
overseas closer through the many sports e- 
vents scheduled in Taiwan. Overseas Chinese 
athletes have enthusiastically come under the 
flag of the fatherland in taking part in in- 
ternational competitions. The many regional 
or multi-nation sports activities in the Re- 
public of China also have brought Chinese 
sportsmen into close and intimate contact 
with sportsmen from other countries. 


The Government and the Federation are 
not the only agencies devoted to sports pro- 
motion. A prominent role has been played 
by the China Youth Corps which for years 
organizes summer camp activities for the long 
vacation for students as well as young men 
in society. The summer camp program has 
sports as its central theme. Young men ‘and 
women are welcomed to join cycling; moun- 
taineering, swimming, deep-sea diving, heli- 
copter flying, parachuting, exploration and 
other teams aimed at physical exercise. When 
the bicycles with young souls on them are 
cycling the island, groups of alpinists conquer 
year after year the Mount Yu, the tallest 
peak in the West Pacific. Many an epic story 
of bravery and hard struggle has been written 
by the campers. 

Though not competitive in nature, the 
camp service is one of the ideal methods, in 
the Chinese criteria, of attaining the pur- 
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poses of healthy sports. 


Throughout Chinese history, great names 
in sports abound. In modern times, however, 
the legendary figures are fewer. Still, there 
have come to the fore three great Chinese 
sportsmen whose names are the household 
words in China. In addition, two persons of 
Chinese descent have won world champion- 
ships in the last ten years: 


Leading Sportsmen 


The first Chinese who ever achieved in- 
ternational fame is Mr. Lee Wai-tong, cur- 
rently secretary general of the Asian Football 
Confederation. Mr. Lee, a South China man 
who established his lasting fame in Shanghai, 
was so superb in football that until today he 
is known as Mr. Football throughout the 
Chinese world. The aggressive center for- 
ward, for almost twenty years, dominated that 
sport in China, throughout Asia, and in O- 
ceania. He is now a prominent sports official. 


Another great sportsman dear to every 
Chinese heart is Mr. Koh Sing Kee, the only 
Chinese who ever entered the finals at Wim- 
bledon which represents the epitome of tennis. 
Mr. Koh whose sportsmanship is beyond 
reproach had in his lifetime met few players 
of his caliber. Unfortunately, he died at an 
early age. 

But both Mr. Lee and Mr. Koh are finding 
their fame outdistanced by a rising star on the 
track. In 27-year-old Yang Chuan-kuang, a 
sixfoot young man from the mountain tribes 
of Taiwan, is today resting China’s hope of 
winning a medal at the Rome Olympics. At 
present, Mr. Yang is a student at the Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles. 


Mr. Yang is an all round sportsman. He 
started at first as a baseball’ pitcher and for 
two years helped his Taitung team to great 
achievements. Then he switched to high jump 
and won provincial championship. His talents 


were discovered immediately and he was 
asked to train in decathlon. 

After a few months of training, he went 
to Manila in 1954 and won Asian Games 
decathlon first place. He retained his crown 
four years later. His record has been pushed 
from a healthy 5,454 points to the record 
7,625. But he is still improving. 

What is most remarkable about him is 
his complete mastery in track and field. He 
holds today six national track and field rec- 
ords in addition to a decathlon record for 
Asia. He has won two Asian gold medals, 
one silver medal and one bronze. The ‘a- 
chievements are hard for any fellow Chinese 
to equal in years to come. 


Summary of Major Sports 


Track and Field—Mr. Yang Chuan-kuang 
proves to be a sterling example of the im- 


' provements on the track and in the field by 


Chinese athletes in recent ‘years. The fol- 
lowing table shows that all national’ records, 
except two (pole vault’ and 10,000 meters), 
have been broken in the last ten years. Mr. 
Yang has broken the pole vault mark set by 
Mr. Fu Pao-lu some 18 years ago but this 
has not been officially recognized. 


Of special significance is the progress 
made by Chinese women. In the last four 
years, they have broken all the national rec- 
ords and a few new marks are awaiting offi- 
cial approval to be entered into the books. 


These records, of course, are not yet good 
enough to be compared with the world rec- 
ords or the Japanese records. However, ‘the 
speed of progress will make it possible for 
the Chinese to come up some day at par 
with the world’s greatest athletes. The fol- 
lowing table gives the 29 national records 
recognized by the China National Amateur 
Athletic Federation up to the end of No- 
vember, 1959: 


FOR MEN 
Event Holder Record 


100 meters (Chang Chi-cheng 
200 meters 
400 meters 


800 meters 


Yang Chuan-kuang 
Cheng Lo-cheng 
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Chang Chi-cheng; Chen Hui-kun 


10.6 seconds 
21.9 seconds 
48.4 seconds 
1:53.2 minutes 
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1,500 meters 

5,000 meters 

10,000 meters 

110-meter hurdles 
400-meter hurdles 
3,000-meter steeple-chase 
400-meter relay 


1,600-meter relay 


High Jump 
Pole Vault 
Broad jump 
Hop-step-jump 
Shotput 
Hammer throw 
Discus 

Javelin 
Decathlon 


100 meters 


High jump 
Shotput 
Discus 
Javelin 


Cheng Lo-cheng 
Pi Li-ming 

Lou Wen-ao 

Yang Chuan-kuang 
Tsai Cheng-fu 

Liu Hsueh-chang 


Chen Hui-kun; Wu Chun-tsai; Tsai Cheng-fu; Huang - 


Shih-chun 


Chen Yin-lan; Tsai Cheng-fu; Chen Hui-kun; 


Cheng Lo-cheng 
Yang Chuan-kuang 
Fu Pao-lu 
Yang Chuan-kuang 
Wu Chun-tsai 
Hsieh Tien-hsin 
Shen Hui-hsiung 
Chi Pei-lin 
Yang Chuan-kuang 
Yang Chuan-kuang 


402.2 minutes 
15:19.5. minutes 
31:53 minutes 
14.4 seconds 
52.4 seconds 
9:15. minutes 


42.5 seconds 


3:18 minutes 
1.96 meters 

4.01 meters 

7.49 meters 

14.97 meters 
13.66..meters 
50.06 meters 
42.99 meters 
68.08 meters 
7,625 points 


FOR WOMEN 


Lin Yu-yun 
Wen Hui-mei 
Lin, Chao-tai 


Tsai, Min-ling; Huang Hsin; Lin Chao-tai; Lin Chao-tse 


Huang Wen-yung 
Wu Chin-yun 
Ghen Shueh-ying 
Lin ,Chao-tse 


Swimming—Swimming in the Republic of 
China is more popular than spectacular. The 
Chinese like swimming as a sport, a pastime 
but out of the large multitudes of swimmers 
few have tried hard to break any kind of 
record. Even so, with overseas Chinese swim- 
mers cooperating, the Chinese won two silver 
medals‘ and three bronze ones in the Asian 
Games of 1958. They have ‘also come to 


Event 


100-meter freestyle 
200-meter freestyle 

' 400-meter freestyle 
800-meter freestyle 
1,500-meter_ freestyle 
100-meter breaststroke 
200-meter breaststroke 
100-meter butterfly” 
200-meter butterfly 
100-meter backstroke 
200-meter backstroke 
400-meter freestyle relay 
800-meter freestyle relay 
400-meter mixed relay 
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Chong King-man 

Kao Chia-hung 

Chong King-Man 

Sun Ke-chun 

Sun .Ke-chun 

Chen Lun-ming 

Hsu Hsin-tai 

Aye Kuo-yen 

Chang Yu-chi 

Chong King-man 
Tseng Chun-chich 
Taiwan. Combined Team 
Chinese National Team 
Fortuna Club Team 


12.5 seconds 
27.1 seconds 
12.3 seconds 
52.3: seconds 
1.54 meters 

12,12 meters 
37.92 meters 
39.24 meters 


rewrite the national records altogether in 
the last eight years. 


If more incentive is directed toward in- 
dividual achievements, the Chinese swimmers 
may yet come up with very spectacular re- 
sults, 


The following is, the swimming records 
of China as of November, 1959: 


FOR MEN 
Holder 


Record 


58.5 seconds 
2:23.8 minutes 
4:56.4 minutes 
1415.5 minutes 
21:11 minutes 
1:21.2 minutes 
2:473 minutes 
1:17.2 minutes 
2:56.6 minutes 
1:11.1 minutes 
2:51.4 minutes 
4:17 minutes 
9°35.7 minutes 
4:53 minutes 








FOR WOMEN 


100-meter freestyle Liao Hsi-tai 
200-meter freestyle Chen Chia-li 
400-meter freestyle Liao Hsi-tai 


Chang Chung-tsu 
Chang Chung-tsu 
Chang Chung-tsu 

Chen Chin-yi 

Chinese National Team 
Taipei City Team 


100-meter breaststroke 
200-meter breaststroke 
100-meter butterfly 
100-meter backstroke 
400-meter freestyle relay 
400-meter mixed relay 


Baseball—{t is most likely the most pop- 
ular sport in the Republic of China with 
the largest number of fans. The standards 
of play are high. The Chinese fielding is 
superior to batting. Every year a Japanese 
team is invited to Taiwan for exhibition 
games. 

The Republic of China retained its third 
position in Asian baseball matches in 1959. 

Basketball—It is only next to baseball in 
popularity. Tournaments, like in baseball, 
are held the year round with thousands of 
teams taking part. Ranked second in Asia 
and fifth in two world tournaments, the 
Chinese basketball players have been praised 
for their good ball handling, accurate shoot- 
ing but a general lack of height and aggres- 
siveness. 

Foreign teams have been invited to Tai- 
pei regularly for exhibition games. In ad- 
dition, Chinese teams from all over the world 
converge in the provisional capital for reg- 
ular tournaments. 

Sandlot basketball teams are to be found 
everywhere. It is the No. 1 sport in the 
military forces. 


Football (soccer) —Although association 
football does not ably vie with baseball or 
basketball in popularity in Taiwan, it still 
is the game for all overseas Chinese com- 
munities in Asia, notably Hongkong and 
Malaya. For nine straight times, the Chinese 
national football team won the Far Eastern 
championships and for the last two times it 
won the Asian Games championships. 


Weightlifting—Middleweight Ko Bu Beng, 


a student with pleasing personality, is the 
reigning Asian record holder. Weightlifting 
has gained so much popularity that it has 


risen from a temporary obscurity to regain 
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1:18.6 minutes 
3:20.6 minutes 
6:16.2 minutes 
1:31.8 minutes 
3:12.8 minutes 
1:37.4 minutes 
1:29.7 minutes 
5:42.2 minutes 
6:57.8 minutes 


its old heights. Younger and better weight- 
lifters are continuously coming up to the 
front. 


Boxing—Boxing is also very popular. The 
Chinese so far have not yet produced any 
heavyweight “boxer of note but in lighter 
divisions there is good timber. Middleweight 
Chang Lu-pu is the current champion of Asia. 


Table tennis—This is a sport in which the 
Chinese are as good as the world’s best. The 
famous Japanese world champions have 
received setbacks from Chinese hands. The 
classroom enthusiasm for table tennis has 
spread to all places and there is no dearth 
of good and promising players. Mr. Li Kuo- 
ting, a young clerk, is today the gold medal 
holder of Asia. 

Volleyball—For many years, the Chinese 
were the best volleyball players of Asia which 
follows the nine-man rule, In recent years, a 
slump came but it is leaving. New teams have 
come up for recognition although they need 
a great deal of experience and readjustments 
in playing patterns before they can regain 
the vaulted position usually ceded to China. 


Golf— Here is one sport where there are 
professionals, and very good ones, Chinese 
pro Chen Ching-po has been playing so stead- 


ily and better that he is appearing in Canada 
Cup competition with much better chances 


to forge ahead for the title. As this sport is 
gaining ground, many good amateurs have 
been discovered, prominently among them 
being Mr. Chang Tung-chang, a bank clerk. 


Tennis—The Chinese play both lawn, hard- 
court tennis and soft tennis, Popularity is 
average. 

Other sports gaining wider acceptances 
are rugby, gymnastics, shooting and badmin- 
ton. Development of yet other sports is still 
pending. 
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C Le natown 


Yesterday , Today & lomorrow 


gainst the crimson sky above northwest 
San Francisco rises a cluster of palace- 
like roofs glittering in the sunset. As the 
sky slowly dims grey, rows of pagoda-shape 
street lanterns begin beaming upon the gilded 
Chinese signboards. Along the streets are 
show windows adorned with souvenirs of a 
distinct Chinese taste. Restaurants and tea 
rooms bear names dug out from old Chinese 
poetry. At one corner of an alley the smokes 
of burning joss sticks are fuming out of a 
Buddhist temple. 

All this, as well as the faces of the peo- 
ple who rub shoulders on these hillside 
streets, seems intimately familiar to a visitor 
from Taiwan. 

Here, in an area about one third ofa 
square mile separate from China by the vast 
Pacific, the largest Chinese community out- 
side Asia—45,000 people—make their homes. 

This is the San Francisco Chinatown, off- 
spring of a happy marriage between oriental 
culture and western amenities, fascinating to 
occidental visitors and yet plainly faithful to 
the Chinese. 
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It is a town built by early Chinese set- 
tlers, with sweat, toil and, sometimes, bood. 
Now it is a land where annually one and a 
half million visitors gain a quick glance at 
one of the world’s oldest civilizations care- 
fully preserved in the heart of a western 
world, 


Early Settlers 


When the first Chinese set foot on ‘this 
land of promise one century ago during the 
gold rush, there was no Chinatown. They 
came to a totally unknown world to meet a 
totally strange people. 

Mystery still shrouds the legends as to 
who were the first Chinese to land on Cali- 
fornia. The honor could go to the unknown 
cabin-boy on the schooner “Bolivar” which 
sailed into San Francisco in 1838; or to a 
Cantonese merchant, Chum Ming, who re- 
putedly came in 1847; or to the two nameless 
men and one woman brought in aboard the 
American brig “Eagle” in early 1848 from 
Hongkong. Any way, at the end of 1846, only 
seven Chinese were officially registered, in 





California. 

Whoever the first Chinese visitors might 
be, no large number of Chinese explorers 
came until after gold had been discovered in 
California in late 1848. Then they rushed 
over, lost in the dream of bringing back some 
day a big load of gold. 


Tn 1849, a year after the discovery of gold, 
a small colony of about 700 Chinese had gath- 
ered around San Francisco, and more were 
on their way. In 1851, the number of Chi- 
nese in California rose to 12,000 and kept on 
soaring. During one time in 1852; as many 
as 2,000 arrived in two days. 


Most laborers who came from Canton in 
the early 1850’s by ships of the China trade 
went right ahead to the gold mines. Some 
remained behind in San Francisco, settling 
near the Portsmouth Square. 


The first wave of Chinese immigrants 
consisted almost entirely of males. Census 
records showed that in 1849 there were 782 
male Chinese, but only two female Chinese 
in California. Two years later the males 
increased to 12,000 but there were only seven 
females. The early settlers put up temporary 
sheds to shelter themselves. They were the 
founders of the old Chinatown in its crudest 
form. Because of the gold rush, they emo- 
tionally called the place the “Old Gold 
Mountain.” 


Quickly, the “Old Gold Mountain” 
attracted many more people from the land of 
Cathay across the Pacific, and, the Chinese 
area of San Francisco began to spread out. 
Later as the situation stabilized, the men sent 
for their wives from China and formed fa- 
milies. Houses were built along dim alleys 
which went up hills, overlooking the San 
Francisco Bay. By the late 1850’s, ten years 
after the first waves of Chinese landed, the 
old Chinatown had taken on a definite look, 
dark, uninviting, and yet truly Chinese. 


Discord Sets In 

The Americans in California at first look- 
ed at the people from Cathay with good 
humor and amused tolerance. And in many 
ways the Chinese proved themselves useful. 
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The opening of Chinese wash houses, for 
instance, precipitated a welcome drop of 
washing fare from $8 to $3 per dozen shirts. 
Tales about diligent and dependable Chinese 
domestic help flew from one house to another, 


But soon discord set in. Quite obviously, 
the Californians brooded, those Chinese were 
taking away some of their jobs and earning 
silver which could have gone into American 
pockets, In the mining districts, the feeling 
against the hardworking Chinese was partic- 
ularly strong. Some mining districts did not 
hesitate to throw them out. In 1852, the first 
action was taken by California to discourage 
Chinese immigrants, and a special tax was 
imposed on them. Gangsters felt free to 
molest Chinese victims, who did not take the 
trouble of bringing the case against a white 
man to the law. There was violence and — 
bloodshed. Some Chinese, scared by this 
sudden outburst of hostility, packed and went 
home. But the majority resolutely clung to 
their dream of gold, the lure being too great. 

A soothing spot amidst the anti-Chinese 
surge was San Francisco, where the presence 
of Chinese seemed less resented, The city 
dwellers largely showed a peaceful inclina- 
tion and tolerance. So more Chinese were 
gathered in San Francisco Chinatown, pur- 
suing a hard-pressed life but keeping their 
chins up. 


Pacific Railroad 


When the tide appeared to have turned 
against the Chinese, it took an unexpected 
turn. What saved the Chinese from expulsion 
was the building of the Central Pacific Rail- 
road, started in 1863. It was a gigantic task 
demanding such a large amount of unskilled 
labor as California was unable and reluctant 
to provide. As the road construction pushed 
on, the shortage of laborers became acute. In 
1865, it became apparent that 5,000 workers 
were wanted immediately, and there was casu- 
al mentioning of hiring the Chinese. While 
the company was hesitating, the inevitable 
happened. Some Irishmen already employed 
for the railroad work grew disgruntled and 
went on strike. The company hesitated no 
more and 50 Chinese were hired. They did 
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so well that 50 more were added., Before the 
railroad was completed, around 12,000 Chinese 
had contributed their share to the stupendous 
job. 

The Chinese, calm, patient and hardwork- 
ing, never complained about their wages. 
They never questioned the length of their 
working day. And soon they proved to be an 
asset of the Central Pacific in the race against 
the Union Pacific Railroad for mileage of 
track-laying. The race went on until the last 
spike was driven at Promontory, Utah, on 
May 10, 1869. 


As the wild cheers for this monumental 
achievement died out, the question arose as to 
where to put those Chinese. By that time, 
partly due to the appreciation for their work, 
the racial antipathy against the Chinese was 
slowly melting away. With enough wages 
earned in six years of railroad construction, 
the.Chinese were soon absorbed into Cali- 
fornia’s expanding society. They. dug wine 
caves, manned the early canneries, performed 
manual labor, still clinging around San 
Francisco Chinatown as their big home. 


In the ensuing years, there were intermit- 
tent new attempts at expelling the Chinese. 
In 1882, after much outcry, a law was passed 
to prohibit the entry of Chinese laborers for 
ten years. The ban was extended for another 
ten years in- 1892, and President Theodore 
Roosevelt later signed a law indefinitely pro- 
hibiting the entry of all Chinese. 


These discriminatory laws, however, were 
later superseded by others along the thinking 
of racial harmony and equality. Slowly but 
surely, the door to American citizenship was 
opened to Chinese. 


Chinatown Reborn 


In those days the old Chinatown had none 
of the glamor that lends the Chinatown of 
today much of its attractiveness. It was a heap 
of brick houses, thrown up without planning 
along the cobbled narrow streets. They went 
both upwards and downwards, sinking deep 
into the slopeland to form an intricate maze 
of subterranean passways. They housed la- 


borers, miners and others who came from China 
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in quest of adventure. Sometimes, unfortu- 
nately, the town provided a tragic setting for 
many a feudal scuffle, resulting in bloodshed 
and vengeance. 


In all probability, the old bleak China- 
town would be still existing today but for the 
earthquake and the subsequent conflagration 
in 1906 that all but leveled the area. The 
earthquake was as violent as it was disastrous, 
When the Chinese climbed out of the debris 
to rebuild their homes, they took care to lay 
out a cleaner and nicer town for themselves. 
Under, the direction of the San Francisco 
municipal government, straight streets were 
built to replace the narrow alleys, and solid 
buildings rose on, Grant Avenue, now. the 
heart of a re-born Chinatown. 


‘The Californians showed great sympathy 
for the distressed Chinese in the wake of the 
earthquake. When the new Chinatown was 
built half a-century after the first Chinese 
touched the land, San Francisco accepted it 


as an integral part of the city. The feeling 


epitomized in the word “Chinaman” of the 
19th century was definitely a thing of the past. 
Bigotry, chauvinism and race riots of the 
olden days had died with the old Chinatown. 


Assimilation 

In due course of time, most Chinese 
residents of San Francisco Chinatown have 
acquired American citizenship, many by birth- 
right and others by legal procedures. It may 
be true that some Chinese still confine them- 
selves within Chinatown and have never left 
the area in their whole life. There are still 
people who can speak nothing but Cantonese. — 
But such extreme isolationists are becoming 
fewer. ; 


In the melting pot of society, the younger 
generation of Chinatown have come to mix’ 
more and more with Americans. Chinese 
children go to the same schools with American 
youngsters. The kids of Chinatown love the 
same games that American boys take to. 
Language barriers no longer exist; the young- 
er people of Chinese ancestry speak more 
English than Chinese. Their life has been 
Americanized, and as American citizens, they 
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take a full part in the community activities 
of San Francisco. 


The gulf that once separated the Chinese 
coolies and their American employers a cen- 
tury ago has now been bridged. 

Chinese of American citizenship have the 
same rights and obligations as native Ameri- 
cans. Soldiers of Chinese descent fought brave- 
ly in World War II alongside Yankee GI’s 
in defending their country. A Victory Hall 
now stands in Chinatown in commemoration 
of the Chinese boys who fell on the battlefield. 


In all walks of life, the Chinese are now 
treated as equals. There is no discrimination 
against the Chinese as a minority. Talented 
men of Chinese blood find their way into the 
professions, contributing to San Francisco as 
physicians, lawyers, engineers, editors, archi- 
tects, artists and professors. Others work in 
the local governmental service. The China- 
town folks take a particular pride in the 
active role played by Chinese women in 
society. The best known career woman is 
Dorothy Gee, the manager of the Bank of 
America branch in Chinatown. 

The thriving business of Chinatown is 
the main source of income to most families, 
Restaurants, laundries and stores are still 
among the most profitable as they were in 
former days. But new channels have been 
opened. Following the boom of tourist busi- 
ness, hotels, travel services and souvenir shops 
have sprung up. The annual inflow of visi- 
tors is bringing unprecedented prosperity to 
San Francisco Chinatown. 


Real estate, another promising business, 
indicates the Chinese are taking a deeper 
root in Chinatown. Until 1941, only 25 per- 
cent of the land in Chinatown was owned 
by Chinese because of the law prohibiting 
aliens from purchasing land. On the other 
hand, many Chinatown merchants used to 
buy land in China where they could return 
and spend the last years of their life. Now, as 
more Chinese have acquired American 
citizenship, about 80 per cent of Chinatown’s 
land is owned by Chinese. Nobody is buying 
land in mainland China under the Communist 
rule. 

Generally speaking, the Chinatown people 
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are not keenly political-minded. Conscien- 
tiously exercising the rights to vote as they 
do, few have so far manifested enthusiasm to 
run for public offices, possibly because they 
see little chance of succeeding. However, the 
recent victory of Senator Hiram L. Fong, a 
Hawaii-born citizen of Chinese extraction, 
is a heartening event for the Chinese in San 
Francisco, It.convinces them that. the door 
to public service is open to all citizens no 
matter what are their blood ties or family 
background. Senator Fong’s election seems 
to have aroused in San Francisco Chinatown 
such a keen interest in politics that some 


day the voice of the Chinese may be heard * 


in the democratic machinery of California. 


Family Tie 

One force holding Chinatown’s residents 
together is the strong family tie. To most 
Chinese, the family is still their center of 
life. It is the shrine where are preserved 
the traditional Chinese customs and culture 
no matter how far away the family happens 
to be from its motherland. In many a Chinese 
family in San Francisco, the visitor will find 
a shaded corner where the family pays rever- 
ence to ancestors on several occasions a year. 
Before the loss of mainland China, it had 
been the custom of many San Francisco 
Chinese to ship the remains of their family 
members back to China for burial. This is 
now made impossible. 

The close family bonds are fully evidenced 
by the clan organizations in Chinatown. These 
clans were formed in the early days by 
families of the same surnames to function as 
a protective wing for themselves during those 
days of violence. Now they are more or less 
fraternity organizations, looking after the sick 
and the poor. The most famous of the clan 
organizations is the Chinese Six Companies, 
also known as the Chinese Consolidated 
Benevolent Association, It attends to China- 
town’s own internal affairs. 

The Chinese family, where the stern father 
and loving mother work in a perfect team in 
bringing up their children, has been accred- 
ited with keeping the youngsters from going 
astray. Records show that in San Francisco’s 
juvenile offenses, almost no Chinese have been 
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involved despite the fact that Chinatown is 
perched right on the edge of downtown San 
Francisco. 


An unusual honor went to Chinese 


families in San Franeisco in 1952 when Mrs. 
Toy Lee Chin Goon, mother of eight chil- 
dren, was elected American Mother for the 
year. A mother, and a bread earner since 
her husband died in 1940, the wrinkle-faced 
Mrs. Goon singlehandedly manned her laun- 
dry and sent all her children to college. 


Tradition & Troubles 


Though thousands of miles aways from 
China, the San Francisco Chinatown has re- 
tained a strong Chinese color in its daily 
life. The people still use chopsticks instead 
of knives and forks, and they definitely like 
Chinese dishes best. Business transactions are 
computed on abacus, not on calculating ma- 
chines, The traditional Chinese hospitality 
is the biggest asset of every shop. Many 
people still worship Buddha though more and 
more are going to church, In most instances, 
births, marriages and funerals are observed 
in the Chinese way. 

Part of the Chinese tradition is preserved 
in the hilarious celebration of Chinese fes- 
tivals. The biggest occasion, the Chinese New 
Year, is observed exactly in the same way 
as in China, perhaps with more fanfare. On 
the Chinese New Year’s Eve, dragon and lion 
dancers roar and roll down Chinatown’s 
streets, while people in Chinese costumes 
cheer the coming of another prosperous year 
amidst the din of firecrackers and gongs. 

The Dragon Boat Festival is another 
typical Chinese day although it now usually 
passes without the traditional regatta. But 
the Mid-Autumn Festival is marked in the 
truly Chinese fashion, with mooncakes, family 
re-union dinners, and sacrificial ceremonies. 


But lurking behind these cheers and 
gaieties, certain problems are causing occa- 


sional worry. The education of the younger - 


generation is one. The children, born in the 
United States, are entitled and obliged to 
receive American education. But the parents 
would like to see their children know some- 
thing about the history, language and culture 
of the land of their ancestors. So a number of 
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Chinese schools,.established decades ago, are 
offering Chinese extension courses. 


Howeve?, the younger generation is evine- 
ing little enthusiasm for Chinese subjects, 
possibly because the language is difficult, or 
more likely, because they see no practical 
use of the venture. About 4,000 children are 
attending these extension schools, mostly upon 
the urging of their parents. This urging 
force may very likely die away in one or 
two generations. ; 

Right now, the Chinatown has four Chi- 
nese language newspapers serving the adults. 
Few youngsters, who prefer the Americanized 
way of life, take the trouble of reading the 
Chinese dailies. 


The loss of mainland China has also caus- 
ed considerable loss of sleep on the China- 
town residents, Many of them still have rel- 
atives in mainland China, who used to de- 
pend on remittances from Chinatown for 
living. This flow of financial help . has 
now been snapped by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. The persecution of mainland relatives 
by the Communists has incurred the wrath 
of the Chinatown people. Sometimes, their 
relatives escaped from mainland China to 
Hongkong, but owing to immigration re- 
strictions, not everyone could be admitted to 
the United States to join his family. 

These are some of the dark clouds over- 
hanging on a leaden sky. 


The Future 


There is, however, a bright ray of hope— 
the rising generation. The days of unskilled 
labor, with which their forbears created the 
Chinatown, are long over. In a land of fair 
competition, every opportunity is open to 
the young Chinese generation, It is up to 
them to grasp the opportunity when it knocks 
at their doors. S 

One. is entitled to ask’ whether the tras. 
ditional Chinese culture, hitherto unbrokenly 
treasured in Chinatown, may flicker out in 
the next generation or two. . — 

The answer, if any, seems to lies ain dius 
cation. Only through a balanced education 
can the Chinatown youth keep alive the 
Chinese culture and march abreast 0 the 
advance of time. — 

The future is in their own hands. 








“Tambourine Dancers,” by Ho Kung-shang. 


“Happy Children,” Nanking style paper 
cutting, by an unknown artist. 





“Rooster,” by Ho Kung-shang. 
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“Two Lions,” by Ho Kung-shang. 


Chu Chien 


Ss days of yore, paper cutting has been 
a popular art dear to the common folk of 
northern China. Mostly illiterate and unable 
to wield the subtle brush, the ancient. Chinese 
used a pair of scissors to cut out all sorts 
of flowers, domestic animals, and other things 
they came across in their everyday life, to 
give expression to what they felt. Particu- 
larly during the Chinese new year, paper cut- 
outs played an indispensable part in the 
family decoration. As the din of gongs and 
cymbals greeted the new year, the people in 
the Yellow River plain would paste the 
paper cut-outs on their windows to enliven 
their traditional celebration of a bountiful 
year. 

How and when this custom of decorating 
Chinese homes with paper cut-outs came into 
vogue is not known. There seem to be no 
record about the origin of this art of the 
common people. It must have sprung up not 
so long after the Han Dynasty, when paper 
was first invented in China. There is evi- 
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The Act 
of Papen Cutting 


dence that later, in the Tang Dynasty, the 
Chinese people began posting “spring scrolls,” 
strips of red paper bearing verses of good 
omen, on their doors during the Chinese new 
year season, It is quite possible that paper 
cutting, as a lunar new year decoration, be- 
came popular at about the same time. 
Throughout the centuries, it has remained 
part of the colorful pageantry that goes with 
the Chinese new year. 


Because the paper cut-outs adorn the 
Chinese windows, they have earned the name 
of “window flowers.” Houses in Peiping and 
other parts of northern China used to have 
large windows, not of glass, but of thin paper 
made half transparent by a coating of tung 
oil. The red paper cut-outs, posted on the 
windows the year round, give the otherwise 
bleak rooms a sparkling touch of gaiety. Tea 
sets and table sets used for entertaining visi- 
tors in the new year season are usually cov- 
ered by small pieces of red paper cut-outs to 
add to the festive mood. . 
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In North China, the chore of brightening 
up a home with paper cut-outs at the new 
year almost invariably falls on the housewife. 
More often than not, she is illiterate. But 
through the necessity of cutting clothes rather 
than through the love of art, she has become 
dexterous in the use of the scissors. With 
hardly a rudimentary course in art, she nat- 
urally produces only crude paper cut-outs, 
simple, yet symbolic. 

Daily life and the folklore of northern 
China provide the main spring of inspiration 
for the housewife-artist. With a piece of red 
paper and a pair of scissors, she can cut out 
camels, oxen, horses—all common draft ani- 
mals of that part of the country. Familiar 
scenes in legends and plays furnish almost 
inexhaustible material for the housewives of 
higher artistic accomplishments. With a 
stretch of the imagination, the mistress of 
the family can produce scores of different 
pieces running the gamut of life in her 
familiar surroundings. 
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“Goldfish,” by Tung Chin-ju. Note graceful unbroken lines. 


Through wars and changes of dynasties, 
this popular art which originated from North 
China gradually moved southward along with 


“Two Generals,” from mythical legend, by Chang Yu-wei. The one at left is riding a chilin, 


a fabulous and auspicious animal. 
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the waves of migrants. South of the Yangtze 
River, however, the paper cutting takes on a 
different shade. The picturesque scenery of 
South China, the twittering birds in spring 
time, often provide the main theme of paper 
cut-outs in the rich Nanking-Shanghai area. 
The works appear to be more lively, reflect- 
ing the easy life in the old days. 

Further down south in Fukien and 
Kwangtung, the paper cuttings are mingled 
with a tinge of modernistic western color, 
though still retaining the original Chinese 
motif. 

Like other things of ancient vintage, paper 
cutting has almost sunken into oblivion in 
recent years, relinquishing its place in the 
Chinese family to bright color prints. Even in 
northern China, the cradle of this popular art, 
paper cuttings have been seen less and less in 
the last decade or two, Here on Taiwan, a 
group of young artists have recently started a 
movement to revive this ancient art of China, 
and paper cutting begins to flourish again 
among the free Chinese. 
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Above. “Bamboo and Sparrows,” Cantonese style paper 
cutting, by an unknown artist. Below: “The Damsel,” 
by Chang Yu-wei. The girl is wearing costumes popular 
in the 1910's. 








To clip out simple shapes of flowers and 
animals calls for no particular skill. But a 
fine, accomplished hand can bring into life a 
creative piece of art by just a few clips of 
the scissors. Every article, no matter how 
complicated, has to be an unbroken, continu- 
ous piece. To cut out a young country girl, 
for instance, the artist first clips out her eyes, 
nose, mouth, all linked up by connecting lines 
hardly discernible, then he cuts out ruffling 
lines on her clothes, and finally shapes up the 
girl by paring off the rest of the.sheet. There, 
he has a Chinese damsel with a look of charm- 
ing shyness. 


As art, a piece of Chinese paper cutting 
has a unique feature that comes from the 
scissors’ edge. It is inimitable by ordinary 
drawings. It has the air of simplicity and 
raw beauty with which Chinese art is tradi- 
tionally imbued. It reminds one of the simple, 
and even primitive life of the wide, rolling 


plains of North China in the olden days. 


In several other countries—Japan, Ger- 
many and Italy—paper cutting is also an art 
claiming recognition. Paper cutting in Italy 
is largely devoted to scenery, reflecting the 
natural beauties in black shades like a film 
negative. German artists cut their paper pieces 
in the same fashion as their Italian coun- 
terpart, following the realistic rather than 
symbolic and impressionistic lines. Their 
works are painstaking, but otherwise not much 
different from silhouette drawings. Folklore, 
although it finds no place in German and 
Italian paper cut-outs, permeates the works of 
Japanese artists just as in China. But Japa- 
nese paper cutting, like German and Italian 
pieces, presents the silhouette in realistic 
shapes. Only the Chinese artists follow the 


style of cutting out full portraits of human | 


beings and animals, instead of just the silhou- 
ettes. 


De ie ay 


“Spring,” decorative window pattern, by Ho Kung-shang. 
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One interesting development in modern 
art is the use of paper cutting by such cele- 
brated masters as Matisse and Picasso in their 
works. Some works of these two artists are 
combinations of paper cut-outs and painting. 
They would clip out a piece of paper, in a 
weird shape, paste it on a canvas, and, daubing 
paint here and there, produce a work of art. 


Quite possibly, these world renowned mas- 
ters might have sometimes found themselves 
at the end of a dead lane when using con- 
ventional paint and oil alone. And paper 
cutting, which first originated in China hun- 
dreds of years ago, might have served as a 
convenient outlet of their emotions. 


“Happy New Year,” by Ho Kung-shang- 


ales 


“The Traveller,” by Ho Kung-shang, uses 
bold, simple lines. 


“Three Plentifuls,” a traditional window pattern, 
by Tung Chin-ju. The three fruits, fushou, 
peach and pomegranate, symbolize an abundance 
of luck, longevity and sons. 
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PHILIPPINES 


The Deportee Accord 


BRB Taipei and Manila heaved a big sigh 
of- relief with the signing of an agree- 
ment between the two governments on the 
Chinese deportee issue which had plunged the 
Sino-Philippine relationships to an all-time 
low. 


Under the agreement, concluded between 
Chinese Ambassador Tuan Mou-lan and Filip- 
pine Foreign Minister Felixberto Serrano on 
December 18, the Chinese government con- 
sented in principle “to accept Chinese na- 
tionals who may henceforth be ordered de- 
ported by the Philippine government in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the Philippines ap- 
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plicable to all aliens and after due process 
of law has been accorded them.” Taipei also 
agreed to “remove from the Philippines the 
31 Chinese nationals due for deportation” as 
covered by an earlier agreement “within 10 
days” after the signing of the accord. 


On the part of the Philippines, the Manila 
government promised to lift the ban on the 
entry of Chinese nationals, imposed on 
November 9, upon the departure of the 3] 
deportees. 

Regarding the 2,700 so-called “overstaying” 
Chinese in the Philippines, the two sides 
agreed to conduct separate negotiations for a 
final settlement. 


The dispute, which nearly caused a rup- | 
ture of relations between the two anti-Com- © 
munist allies, started from what might be 


described as a trivial matter, the deportation 


of some 68 Chinese nationals which the Philip-— 


pine government considered undesirable. On 
October 20, Foreign Minister Serrano and 
Ambassador Tuan signed a memorandum of 
understanding whereby Free China agreed to 


accept all of them before November 8. When 
31 of them failed to leave the Philippines | 
because of circumstances beyond the control | 
of the Chinese government, the Garcia ad- | 
ministration suddenly clamped down the entry | 


ban without a warning. 
2 


The subsequent negotiations went along 
a tortuous journey often marked with threat- 


ening gestures from irresponsible leaders in | 
the Philippines, Public opinion in Taipei — 


also showed some signs of impatience. But the 
Chinese government exercised considerable 


restraint throughout the 40-day negotiations 


. which finally succeeded in plugging the thorn 
out of the amicable relationship betwecen the _ 


two countries. 


ANTARCTICA 


Flag on the Pole 


A Chinese flag fluttered for the first time 
in the shimmering air of Antarctica in the 
last Christmas season. The flag planter is 
the first Chinese ever to set foot on the ice- 
sealed continent. 
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Chang Feng-ken, a 38-year-old Chinese 
seismologist and former employee of the 
Chinese Petroleum Corporation, has been 
working on the Antarctica for more than a 
year in a survey team consisting of scientists 
from 11 nations as part of the International 
Geophysical Year program. The scope of 
their survey includes aurora and air-glow, 
cosmic rays, earth magnetism, glaciology, 
seismology, meteoriology, inosphere and gravi- 
tation. Chang is at the head of a small 
band of seismologists. 


Life on the icy continent is lonely, and the 
young Chinese scientist wanted desperately 
something to link him up with home. Accord- 
ingly, he wrote his friends in Taiwan, asking 
for a Chinese national flag. “With the flag 
at my working post, I will no longer feel 
homesick,” he said. 


VIETNAM 


Sail for Freedom 


Two groups of 172 Chinese nationals, most- 
ly fishermen and their families, escaped in 12 
fishing boats from North Vietnam to the 
South Vietnamese port of Tourane in late 
November. They constituted the largest exodus 
of overseas Chinese from the Communist north 
since the Reds sealed off the border or the 
route of escape by freedom seekers since the 
signing of the Geneva armistice agreement in 


1954. 


Like other refugees from behind the Iron 
Curtain, the Chinese fugitives gave up every- 
thing they had and risked their lives to come 
to thé south for one simple reason: Life under 
Communism is unbearable. One of the fish- 
ermen described the grim Red rule in these 
words: “Except for the Vietminh cadres, ev- 
eryone has forgotten how to laugh. The 
atmosphere in the north is suffocating.” 


In contrast to the inhuman treatment at 
the hands of the Red regime under Ho Chi 
Minh, the Chinese refugees were accorded a 
warm welcome and adequate material aid by 
the Vietnamese government and the Chinese 
community in Saigon. Mayor Nguyen Van 
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Dang presented them with a check for 9,000 
piasters (equivalent to US$250) and gave 
them permisgion to continue living aboard the 
junks in the harbor, pending arrangements 
for more suitable accommodations. 


HONGKONG 


Businessman Fools Experts 


The textile experts used to say garment 
industry could never flourish in Hongkong 
because of lack of water and trained workers. 
There is also sharp competition from Japa- 
nese goods. But Lee Chen-che had an idea of 
his own and he has proved that the experts 
were wrong. 


Lee, a young cotton manufacturer from 
Shanghai, established in 1946 the South Ching 
Textile, Ltd. in Hongkong with US$1,500,000 
borrowed from friends. With his peculiar 
business acumen, he overcame the difficulties 
one by one. Now he has turned the British 
crown colony into a booming textile center 
whose garment exports in 1959 reached US$- 
110,000,000. Of the total, more than $80,000,000 
were sold in the United States. So impressive 
was the commercial invasion that some Ameri- 
can manufacturers and labor unions have 
raised the cry: “Do not wreck a specific 
American industry.” 


Lee today employs 5,000 workers compared 
to 150 when he started the business, has one 
factory running three shifts a day, spinning, 
weaving, dyeing, cutting and sewing cotton 
garments for export. Last August, he added 
a new factory to weave 1,000,000 yards of cloth 
per month and cut 60,000 garments a day. His 
own garment exports to the United States, 
15% of Hongkong’s, have risen from $1,000,000 
in 1956 to $12,000,000 in 1959. 


Farmer Finds A Mother 


It was a heart-warming experience for 
both farmer Wong Cheung-man and his a- 
dopted mother, 100-year-old Chan. Yeun-nam, 
when Wong, his children and grandchildren 
knelt before the centenarian one day last 
month to accept her as the head of the fami- 


ly. 
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The adoption was mutual. Wong, 67, had 
been motherless since six. Chan, too old to 
do anything, had been begging in the Hong- 
kong streets. She had been hauled in and 
out of the prison many times for mendicancy. 


Her plight was first brought to light by 
the press on one occasion when she was put 
back in prison “probably for the hundredth 
time.” A zealous Chinese reporter followed 
up the story, which led to farmer Wong’s 
adopting her as mother. 


“Political Requirement" 


“Dear Mr. Chu: We are sorry to turn 
down your request for college enrollment be- 
cause we found your background does not 
measure up to the political requirement pre- 
scribed by the Municipal College Enrollment 
Board.” 


This brief note from the Shanghai Col- 
lege Enrollment Board ended the dream of a 
Chinese youth in Hongkong to receive higher 
education on the mainland. The young man 
would have every reason to congratulate him- 
self but for the fact that he was immediately 
assigned to one of the labor gangs to prepare 
himself for another try. 


The recipient of the aforesaid note did 
not get the chance to return to Hongkong 
until last month. He is still at a loss over the 
exact meaning of the “political requirement.” 


TUNISIA 


Rice Crop in Desert 


Dr. C. L. Pan, a Chinese agricultural 
expert, may prove to be one of the biggest 
benefactors to the people in Africa now awak- 
ening both politically and economically. He 
has found a way to grow a flourishing rice 
crop in the Tunisian desert to feed the local 
population. 


The major problem which Dr. Pan faced 
when he went to Tunisia as an adviser of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization was how 
to get rid of the saline in the only available 
water for irrigation of the desert. The water 
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was diverted into the 200 square miles Med- 
jerda Valley from a river flowing into Tunisia 
from the Algerian mountains. The problem is 
indicated by the fact that the water, especially 
in summer, contains three to four grams of 
salt per litre. This means that irrigation at 
the rate of 20,000 cubic meters per hectare per 
year would cause a salt deposit of about six 
tons or about one-third percent of the total 
weight of the arable soil. It was obviously 
necessary to find ways of reducing its accu- 
mulation. 


Dr. Pan worked on the idea that the salt 
deposit, which was soluble, could be washed 
out and the remainder neutralized by the use 
of gypsum and sulpher. Onggn experimental 
plot, he flooded the land for two weeks, then 
let the water drain out through ditches to 
wash away the saline content of the soil. The 
flooded land was still somewhat salty, but 
looked good for rice. He then planted rice in 
the experimental plot. Lo, the first crop 
showed very promising results! 


At present, wheat is the most important 
crop of Tunisia, occupying 4,800 square miles or 
70% of the total cultivated area of the coun- 
try. But production is only about 700,000 
tons per year, a very low yield. Besides, rice 
has a market value about twice that of wheat. 
Even with the same yield per hectare, it would 
provide Tunisia with a more valuable crop. 


UNITED STATES 


Occupational Revolution 


Whenever mention is made of the Chinese 
people in the United States one automatic- 
ally thinks of laundry and restaurants, for 
they are the main line of business by which 
the Chinese used to eke out a living in the 
highly competitive American society. How- 
ever a quiet occupational change has taken 
place over the years as more and more Chinese 
seek the chance for a better expression of 
their talents. 


According to the Chinese Embassy in 
Washington, there are 1,124 Chinese scholars 
teaching or doing research work in the vari- 
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ous American institutes of higher learning, 
among whom holders of doctorate account 
for 493 and 334 have earned master’s degrees. 
The embassy survey shows many of them are 
holding key academic posts: 20 are deans or 
department heads, 113 full professors and 103 
associate professors. 


In addition, 3,882 Chinese students are 
pursuing studies in American universities and 
colleges, of whom over half are postgraduate 
students. In the field of their study the 
Chinese students seem to favor the various 
branches of both theoretical and applied 
science, to which over half of them are de- 
voting their energy and time. 


The world was taken by surprise in 1957 
when two Chinese scientists, the youthful 
Dr. Tsung-tao Li and Dr. Cheng-ning Yang, 
were declared co-winners of the Nobel Prize 
for Physics. Similar announcements in the 
future would cause no more raised eyebrows 
considering the rich crop of Chinese talents 
now spawning in the United States, the 
Mecca of modern knowledge. 


The Long Journey 


“Hello, Daddy!” Nothing could have 
been sweeter to Jung Leen of New York 
City when her five-year-old daughter flung 
into his arms at the end of a 42-hour bus 
ride—alone, penniless and unidentified—just 
five days before Christmas. 


Junior Miss Evelyn Leen has come a long 
way to find his father, a 47-year-old Chinese 
laundry worker, among the vast human sea. 
Mrs. Leen, a white dancer, put her on a 
Greyhound bus at Miami over 1,000 miles 
away and told her to join her father whom 
she could only identify as “Bing.” 


The trip was made safe by a series of 
volunteer proxy mothers and fathers along the 
way who made sure she changed buses at the 
right spot, got a seat and had something to 
eat. It took New York police ten hours to 
locate “Bing,” who was busy working without 
knowing that his daughter was coming. 


The happy father, describing the story- 
book style reunion, said, “This is the best 
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Christmas present I could have had.” Rejoin- 
ed the lovely tot, “I love my daddy. I want 
to stay with him always.” 


“Operation Kindness" 


A group of Chinese-American girls. and 
US army men in San Francisco’s Chinatown 
have started a drive to gather clothes for 
flood and typhoon victims in Taiwan. Spon- 
sored by the Chinatown Optimists Club, the 
drive is dubbed “Operation Kindness.” 


The city-wide clothing drive is now going 
at full blast. All the clothing collected will 
be shipped to Taiwan by American army 
transports, After the arrival of the shipment, 
the clothing will be distributed among the 
distressed people under the direction of an- 
other San Franciscan, Lieutenant Colonel 
George Chow, assistant chief of staff for 
civil affairs of the Military Assistance and 
Advisory Group in Taiwan. 


TAIPEI 


New Career for Refugees 


Eighty-four Chinese refugee intellectuals 
arrived in Taipei from Hongkong last month 
to begin a new life. They will be assigned 
to primary schools as teachers after receiving 
one year’s training in suburban Taipei. 


The new arrivals, ranging from 18 to 30 
years of age, are the first batch of refugee in- 
tellectuals in Hongkong selected by the Free 
China Relief Association to fill the vitally 
important teaching post. Many more are ex- 
pected to get the same opportunity. 


MAINLAND 


An Unattractive Offer 


Having repeatedly expressed its “concern” 
over the welfare of the Chinese people in In- 
donesia groaning under the repressive meas- 
ures of the Jakarta government, the Peiping 
regime shed its most torrential crocodile tears 
last month by an offer that the overseas 
Chinese are welcome on the “mighty mother- 





land” if they were unwilling to continue 
living in Indonesia. 


Why the sudden outburst of generosity? 
The sub-human life being widely known 
outside, the Peiping regime would be too 
stupid not to know that its “Trojan horse” 
has little chance, if any, of being accepted. 
Since the gesture of goodwill costs them 
nothing, it is apparently a good policy to 
make it. 


Subandrio, the Indonesian foreign minis- 
ter, had at least made a right hit in defend- 
ing the Indonesian policy of squeezing the 
Chinese. In a note to Peiping, he said the 
sacrifice of the Chinese people in cooperating 
with Indonesia “is far smaller” compared 
with that experienced by people in those 
countries that have been transformed from 
a liberal to a socialist system, a thinly veiled 
reference to the anthill life which Subandrio 
had the occasion to see for himself when he 
last visited Peiping. 


A Hopeless Task 


The Chinese Communists announced early 
last month the establishment of a commune 
in Kwangtung for fishermen operating in 
waters adjacent to Hongkong. Those who do 
not join the commune will be barred from 


fishing in the deltas of the Pearl River and 
the West River, and offenders will face arrest 
and confiscation of their boats, according to 
the announcement. 


The qbjective of the new commune is 
only too obvious. Since armed seizure of 
mainland fishermen in Hongkong’s territorial 
waters is likely to provoke resistance of the 
Hongkong authorities, the Reds have not 
ventured to repeat their performance in 
Macao waters. By banning the refugee fish- 
ermen in Hongkong from operating in the 
abundant fishing area, thus forcing them to 
sail their motorless junks far out to sea in 
search of good catches, the Communists hoped 
it will create a hardship that will make the 
fishermen voluntarily return to the Red fold. 


But will the trick work? The fishermen’s 
commune is not new to the junk owners in 
Hongkong. The exodus of 30,000 fishing fami- 
lies over the past years, the majority of whom 
left when the Communists* attempted to or- 
ganize the fishing fleet in and around Macao 


into cooperatives and then later into com- 
munes, is ample proof that the fishing folks 
will elect to place themselves in the hands 
of the charitable fishermen’s association and 
religious groups in Hongkong instead of 
returning to the hell whence they have es- 
caped at the risk of their lives. 
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Row With Jakarta 


t all started two years ago, when the Chi- 
] nese Communists were troubled by the 
unswerving loyalty displayed by the majority 
of overseas Chinese in Indonesia toward the 
Republic of China, despite the fact that In- 
donesia recognizes Peiping and has played 
host to a Red Chinese “embassy” in Jakarta 
since 1951. 


Prodded by Peiping, President Sukarno 
and his government took a series of drastic 
actions against overseas Chinese in Indonesia 
who had had any connection at all with the 
Republic of China. Hundreds were thrown 
into jail, scores of schools were closed, and 
banks, stores and other business establish- 
ments seized. The accusation of being a 
Chinese “Nationalist” was enough to deprive 
a man who earned every rupiah through 
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sweat and tear, who was born and raised in 
Indonesia, and who had in some cases ob- 
tained Indonesian citizenship of his freedom, 
his home and his life’s earnings. 


Huang Chen, Peiping’s “ambassador” to 
Indonesia, gleefully looked on as the anti- 
Communist overseas Chinese were persecuted 
one after another. To help things along, he 
supplied names to the Indonesian authorities, 
even dropped hints as to where did some of 
them hide their properties. In the process, 
almost every Indonesian military commander 
grew rich on Chinese money, And Huang 
smiled a contented smile. When the abortive 
Indonesian civil war broke out last March, 
Peiping screamed that the Republic of 
China and the “American imperialists” were 
behind the Sumatra rebels, and got Jakarta 
to round up the last few thousand of overseas 
Chinese who refused to show allegiance to 
“Ambassador” Huang. 


The Chinese Communists, however, forgot 
the old saying of never to whet the appetite 
of a tiger for next it may devour you. 

After May, 1959, Jakarta began to turn 
the heat on pro-Communist Chinese in Indo- 
nesia. The reasons were many. A xenopho- 
bic mass psychology was at work. But fun- 
damentally, it was the simple logic that 
corruption leads to more corruption, and 
graft leads to more graft. The military com- 
manders, who enjoy virtually limitless power 
on the many islands which form the Republic 
of Indonesia, the local officials and even 
the ordinary soldier and policeman, all found 
that the fastest way to make fortune is by 
confiscating one which is already there. And 
the overseas Chinese, with those who are 
anti-Communist already jailed or deported, 
fell ready victim to this nationwide robbery. 


The Chinese Communists found them- 
selves in a dilemma, for it was them who 
started the Indonesian government on this 
looting spree. At first, Peiping only made 
secret representations to Jakarta, reminding 
the latter of the “five principles of peaceful 
coexistence” and the “ten principles of the 
Bandung conference.” These half-hearted 
protests fell on deaf ears. 












On September 8, Peiping sent a formal 
note of protest to Jakarta, demanding im- 
mediate action to put a stop to “anti-Chinese 
activities.” In October, Foreign Minister 
Subandrio of Indonesia visited Peiping, and 
issued a joint communique with Chen Yi, 
Chinese Communist “vice premier and foreign 
minister.” Nothing happened thereafter; on 
the contrary, Indonesian newspapers began to 
play an anti-Peiping tune. On November 3, 
the Indonesian cabinet approved a presidential 
decree banning all “foreigners,” i. e., Chinese, 
from engaging in retail business in all places 
except state capitals, to become effective from 
January 1, 1960. 


In West Java, all Chinese residents were 
rounded up by armed soldiers and policemen 
for “resettlement” in designated areas. On 
November 12, the Chinese Communist “em- 
bassy” sent Wang Jih-sheng, a “vice consul,” 
to visit overseas Chinese in West Java. 


Wang was summarily booted out of the 


province. On November 16, Szetu Chan, 
chairman of the pro-Communist “Overseas 
Chinese Federation of Indonesia” who re- 
turned on that very day from a visit to 
Peiping, was arrested as soon as he arrived 
in Jakarta. On November 13, “Ambassador” 
Huang and his staff were banned from leav- 
ing Jakarta without obtaining permission from 
the Indonesian government. On December 9, 
Chen Yi wrote a letter to Subandrio protest- 
ing in a roundabout way and putting forth 
three suggestions “to maintain the friendly 
relations between our two countries, and to 
prevent those forces antagonistic toward our 
friendliness from exploiting the overseas 
Chinese problem.” 


All the while, the Chinese Communists 
had kept the matter secret. On December 
12, Peiping made known for the first time its 
fruitless negotiations with Jakarta. In this 
and the subsequently manufactured uproar 
in the Chinese Communist press, not a word 
was said about the history of the anti-Chinese 
movement in Indonesia, and how it was all 
started by Peiping’s own “ambassador” from 
the beginning. 
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Congo Day 


November 25, 1959, was “Congo Day” and 
“Imperialists Get Out of Africa Day” in 
Peiping. The amount of space devoted by 
the Chinese Communist press on that day to 
Africa in general and Belgian Congo in 
particular was indicative of Peiping’s eager- 
ness to win the friendship of the Belgian 
colony. 


The “All-China Federation of Trade 
Unions” cabled the Congo Federation of 
Labor, assuring the latter that “the struggle 
of the people of Congo is not an isolated 
one.” The “All-China Democratic Youth 
Federation,” in its message to the youth of 
Congo sent through the “Afro-Asian People’s 
Solidarity Council,” solemnly pledged to sup- 
port “the righteous struggle of the people and 
the youth of Congo.” It told the latter: 
“Your struggle for national independence and 
against colonialism will certainly gain the 
final victory. Any bloody suppression and 
political fraudulence of the Belgian colonial 
authorities will meet with shameful defeat.” 
The “All-China Democratic Women’s League” 
also sent a similar cable to the women of 
Congo who has no organization yet to play 
this kind of “united front” games. 


The biggest show was held in Peiping, 
where more than 1,000 met in the auditorium 
of the “Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Council” to observe “Congo Day.” Spon- 
sored by the “Chinese Committee for Afro- 
Asian Solidarity,” the “Chinese Committee 
for Defense of World Peace” and the three 
organizations named above, the rally display- 
ed such slogans as “Salute the People of 
Congo Who Are Struggling Bravely for Na- 
tional Independence,” “Imperialists, Get Out 
of Africa” and “Victory to the Struggle 
Against Colonialism.” 


Manipulated by Liao Chen-chih, “chair- 
man of the Chinese Committee for Afro-Asian 
Solidarity,” the meeting adopted a resolution 
which declared:, “The Chinese people have 
always expressed sympathy to, and firmly 
support the righteous struggle of the people 
of Congo and Africa. We shall forever stand 
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together with the people of Congo and 
Africa, jointly struggle toward permanently 
ending colonialistic rule.” 


The favorite Communist game is to drag 
the United States into everything. So the res- 
olution continued: “The American imperi- 
alists are intensifying their invasion into A- 
frica through political, economic and military 
fields, aiming to replace the colonial powers 
such as England, France and Belgium, and 
to put the yoke of new colonialism upon the 
African people. But the imperialists are bound 
to fail in their plans no matter how vicious 
and scheming they may be. The imperialists 
must get out of Congo and Africa too. The 
African people must be thoroughly eman- 
cipated.” 


A number of speechs preceded the reso- 
lution. Liao, who is a member of the Chinese 
Communist Party’s Central Committee, pledg- 
ed “the wide support of the strong Socialist 
countries and those people of the world who 
love peace and support justice.” Kuo Mo-jo, 


former poet turned politician, somehow man- 
aged to drag into his speech such topics as 
the Japanese-American Security Treaty, the 
“Taiwan problem,” Latin America and the 
American election of 1960. The United States 
again was the butt of his vicious attacks, de- 
spite the fact that it is Belgium that owns 
Congo. 


The Chinese Communists have now set a 
definite pattern of their “support” of colonial 
peoples. First they spent thousands of dollars 
inviting every conceivable delegation from 
that colony to visit the Chinese mainland, 
sometimes arranging such visits through the 
international Communist front organizations, 
such as the World Peace Council. Next-eame 
the mass rallies, cable messages which some- 
times were never delivered but still made 
good copy for Communist press the world 
over, and rigged interviews. Then a flood of 
literature would descend on the target country, 
followed by Chinese Communist entertaining 
groups, trade representatives, and press and 
cultural delegations. There is not the slight- 
est doubt that Congo would soon be on the 
receiving end of this kind of “people’s diplo- 
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macy,” patented in Peiping. 


Definition of a Rightist 


In the current “anti-rightist” campaign 
within the Chinese Communist Party, exactly 
what constitutes a “rightist” had been a little 
mystifying. In.general, the campaign was be- 
ing used by Mao Tse-tung to purge those 
“internationalists” who opposed his “general 
line of socialism,” “the great leap forward,” 
and the “people’s commune” system. Some- 
times, however, the opposite had been the case. 


The Red Flag, a semi-monthly magazine 
published by the CCP Central Committee 
and thus considered the authority on theoret- 
ical matters, gave a new definition to a 
“rightist” in its 22nd issue of 1959. Chen 
Po-ta, longtime theoretician and a close pal 
of Mao since the Yenan days, decreed that 
anyone and everyone who harbors any 
thought about liberty, equality and frat- 
ernity is a “rightist.” 


Wrote Chen: “At this time, why should 
there be a certain minority within our Party 
who, upholding the banner of opposing the 
general line of the Party, opposing the great 
leap forward, and opposing the people’s com- 
mune, are standing in a position opposite the 
Party and the people?” 


Answering himself that “this problem 
must be treated from the phenomena of class 
struggle,” he clamped the hat of bourgeois 
class on those who dared to oppose Mao: “As 
long as the capitalist system has not com- 
pletely vanished from the globe, as long as 
classes still exist, and as long as the influence 
of bourgeois thinking lingers on, then there 
will be class struggle. The bourgeois class will 
not only resist our socialist revolution by all 
sort of means, it also seeks to undermine so- 
cialist reconstruction with everything under 
its command, This struggle against socialism 
by the bourgeois class cannot but affect cer- 
tain unstable elements within our Party. The 
recent activities of rightist opportunists reflect 
nothing else but the bourgeois resistance a- 
gainst socialism.” 
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Where did the Party get these unstable 
elements? From the bourgeois class, of course. 
“Many of the rightist opportunists joined the 
Party during the period of the democratic 
revolution with bourgeois thoughts in their 
mind. They are actually bourgeois revolu- 
tionists within the Party. They have never 
been Marxists, but only fellow-travellers of 
Marxism. That is to say, while they may 
have been Party members for a long time, 
they never really joined the Party in their 
way of thinking.” 


Chen inadvertently disclosed that these 
“rightists” even dared to defy the Party lead- 
ership, in other words, Mao Tse-tung himself. 
“Whatever may be the variations, the platform 
brought forth by the rightist opportunists in 
opposition to the general line of socialism 
has only two themes. Firstly, they are against 
the leadership of the Party. And secondly, 
they are against mass movements.” 


Deftly he combined theory with politics, 
handing out the verdict to all who either dis- 
agreed with Mao or his policies. “Now, they 
are particularly scared of the socialist mass 
movements, our general line, the great leap 
forward, and the people’s communes, so much 
so that they have launched all kinds of attack 
and defamation against these movements.” 


He recalled the great anti-Communist 
surge on the Chinese mainland following the 
“let one hundred flowers bloom” campaign. “In 
our country, the bourgeois rightists launched 
a mad attack against socialism in 1957. The 
spearhead of their attack then also point- 
ed toward Party leadership. The interna- 
tional revisionists also say that ‘proletariat 
dictatorship is a system which is partyless,’ ” 


Clinching his argument, Chen declared: 
“In 1957, certain bourgeois rightists held high 
such banners as ‘liberty, equality and fraterni- 
ty’ in their opposition to socialism. Certain 
rightist opportunists in our Party also like 
these slogans. They live in the revolutionary 
China in the 20th century, yet their thinking 
remains in the 18th century.” 


Coming down to brass tacks, he accused 
them of inciting peasants against the commune 
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system. “Socialist reform has basically been 




































completed in our country. However, certain} ho 
bourgeois elements still reminiscent of their} ed 
so-called ‘free enterprise’ and ‘free competition.’ | in 
A small part of rich peasants in rural areas are | tal 
also reminiscent of the kind of ‘liberty’ which 
permitted them to hire helpers or to engage in Ag 
speculative transactions. The rightist oppor-] , .,, 
tunists are quite fond of these sentiments and} ,) 
ways of thinking of these bourgeois elements] 4q,, 
and rich peasants, and they often become the] |, 
spokesmen for the latter in our Party.” the 
Chen wound up his article by laying the} rig 
choice before the so-called “rightist opportu- | the 
nists”—either follow Mao or otherwise. “Com- 
rade Mao Tse-tung and the Party center are} |, 
firmly leading the socialist revolution toward ger 
the end. On the contrary, the rightist op-]} -,; 
portunists are in fact trying to stage a coup jou 
d’etat for the capitalist system, to pave a road J 44; 
for its comeback.” He hinted darkly that the} |; 
current anti-rightist struggle “concerns the bn 
destiny of socialism of our country” and that 
it “must be carried through to the end.” 
This article was broadcast in full on the 
day of its publication by Radio Peiping. Kiz 
affi 
Take Your Hat Off reg 
foll 
While the anti-rightist campaign was be- 
ing waged within the Chinese Communist kep 
Party, the “bourgeois rightist elements” out- haat 
side of the Party who were made the scape- Pre 
goat in the 1957 “blooming and contending” the: 
fiasco were granted amnesty. Cor 
Since the 10th anniversary of the puppet } sla\ 
Peiping regime last October, some 12,000 pris- 
oners were pardoned, including 2,424 politi- 
cal prisoners. Most prominent among the 
ordinary prisoners were Pu Yi, puppet “Man- f and 
chukuo emperor,” and former generals Tu | ter 
Yu-min and Wang Yao-wu. But the political 
prisoners created the most interest outside of 
; ; ocr: 
the bamboo curtain. Theoretically, they ay 
were never put in jail. Some of them were Ys 
“graduated” from the “Institute of Socialism” ]. ‘op 
in Peiping, the highest brainwashing appar- 
atus for so-called “democratic personages.” | Of t 
Others simply “returned” from “reform | foot 
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through labor” to rejoin production in their 
home towns, The Chinese Communists coin- 
ed a new phrase for their release. They have, 
in Peiping’s jargon, “had their rightist hats 
taken off.” 


On December 4, the New China News 
Agency announced from Peiping that, in 
accordance with the “Decision on the dispos- 
al of rightist elements who have indeed 
demonstrated their transformation,” jointly 
reached by the CCP Central Committee and 
the “State Council,” a total of 142 former 
rightists now had the curse removed from 
their forehead. 


Included in the 142 were: Fei Hsiao- 
tung, sociologist, Huang Chi-hsiang, former 
general, Pan Kuang-tan, former professor of 
Tsinghua University, Pu Hsi-hsiu, woman 
journalist, Chen Min-teh, publisher of Hsin 
Min Pao of Nanking, Yeh Kung-chuo, long 
time bureaucrat, Tung Shou-yi, sports leader, 
and others. 


At the meantime, 1,086 former rightists had 
their hats taken off in Shanghai, including 
Shen Chih-yuan, onetime vice mayor. In 
Kiangsi province, 999 were cleared of rightist 
affiliations. Other provinces, autonomous 


regions and municipalities would probably . 


follow suit. 


However, the Chinese Communists still 
kept mum about what happened to the 
leading “rightist elements” in the 1957 purge. 
Presumably, they had not demonstrated 
their transformation satisfactorily to their 
Communist masters and thus remained in 
slave labor camps. 


Still on the the missing list were: 


Chang Po-chun, chairman of the “Peasants 
and Workers Democratic Party” and “minis- 
ter of communications” until 1957. 


Lo Lun-chi, vice chairman of the “Dem- 
ocratic League,” former “minister of fores- 
try,” and husband of Pu Hsi-hsiu who was 
among the 142 released, 


Chang Nai-chi, another vice chairman 
of the “Democratic League” and “minister of 
food.” 
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Chu An-ping, chief editor of the Kwang 
Ming Daily News of Peiping. 


Lung Yun, warlord of Yunnan, “deputy 
chairman of the National Military Council,” 
and vice chairman of the “Kuomintang Rev- 
olutionary Committee.” 


There were, of course, hundreds more 
whose names have never been heard of again 
after the anti-rightist campaign of 1957. 


To Be or Not To Be 


Peasants on the Chinese mainland were 
wondering out loud if it pays to be “pro- 
gressive.” Many of them apparently thought 
otherwise. Hurriedly, the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party came to rectify the poor, confused 
peasants. 


According to the People’s Daily, some peas- 
ants had commented: “Once you are progres- 
sive, you have to sell more surplus grain,” 
and “once you are progressive, your work be- 
comes heavier and more strenuous.” Due to 
“entertaining the thought that it is disadvan- 
tageous to be progressive,” it said a great 
many production brigades which reaped bum- 
per harvests in 1958 lessened their work zeal 
and their 1959 harvests were “less satisfactory.” 


Such kind of thinking, said the paper stern- 
ly, “was in essence a reflection of the ideol- 
ogical vacillation of some of the well-off 
middle peasants in the socialist revolution.” 
It warned: “In order to safeguard the general 
line of the Party, an uncompromising struggle 
must be waged against this kind of talk.” 


The Ta Kung Pao of Peiping also revealed 
that it was necessary in many provinces for 
the Party to launch a mass movement to teach 
the peasants that despite claimed production 
increases, they must practice strict economy, 
live with the utmost frugality, and eat only 
two meals a day, one of which is “soft and 
liquid”—that is, some kind of congee or gruel. 


In the Shihcheng People’s Commune of 
Shensi, reported the paper: “Commune mem- 
bers asked for a drastic improvement in 
the public mess halls, in view of the success- 
ful grain crop. ... Most vociferous were the 











well-off middle peasants who asked why they 
should continue to have nothing but ordinary . 
meals in an abundant year (meaning 1958). 
‘Isn’t the production increase intended to give 
us better food and clothing and more money 
to spend?’ they asked.” 


In the Toumen People’s Commune of 
Chekiang, members of a production brigade 
who had worked hard to raise a bumper crop 
thought that they were finally to experience 


the bliss of a full stomach, said the People’s 
Daily, Then, it continued, “this brigade had 
to sell part of the grain produced in excess 
of the target set, in order to bolster the build- 
ing of socialism. After this, the peasants be- 
gan to say, ‘It is disadvantageous to be progres- 
sive’, and ‘It is advantageous to be backward.” 


Both papers prescribed the same way of 
rectifying such dangerous thoughts: “social- 
ist education” and “struggle.” 
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Eisenhower's Tour 








Ce on this topic, the local papers 
took two conflicting views about what 
President Eisenhower could hope to achieve 
during his current 22,000-mile tour. One was 
that the trip was definitely to be welcomed 
and would contribute much to the cause of 
peace, while the other was that it might gener- 
ate goodwill whenever the American Chief 
Executive went but it would be too much to 
expect that it could achieve anything lasting. 





















































“The series of events that has come thick 
and fast in recent months has drastically chang- 
ed the world scene. The coup d’etat in Iraq, 
the massacres in Tibet and the armed incur- 
sions on the northern border of India have 
been a shock to the countries in North Africa, 
the Middle East and South Asia and served as 
a warning to the neutralist countries in those 
regions. Neutralism has been obviously on the 
decline and the struggle between nationalism 
and Communism has reached its pinnacle, 
However, in the minds of the Asian peoples 
is still lingering an unanswerable. question: 
Now that the Communist bloc led by the 
Soviet, Union is their common enemy, can 
they place .their explicit confidence. in the 
collective security organizations under the 
leadership of the United States?” Thus de- 
clared the Central Daily News in its editorial 
on December 7. For this bewilderment, the 
paper went on to say, “there is a good reason. 
Since the Camp David talks between the 
American President and the Kremlin’s chief- 
tain have followed a series of visits, talks and 
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conferences. On the top of these, there is an 
outcry in the United States for a ‘change of 
policy towards the Communists.’ In fact, even 
Americans are quite at a loss as to where they 
should go. How could the Asian peoples an- 
swer this question?” Against this background, 
added the paper, “President Eisenhower makes 
his 22,000-mile tour which also covers five 
countries in Asia. There can be no doubt 
that this current trip to Asia will generate 
goodwill and contribute somewhat to the 
strengthening of the CENTO and the situation 
in South Asia. However, the continued ex- 
change of visits, talks and conferences between 
the United States and Soviet Russia will 
inevitably offset much of the effect this trip 
may produce.” 


“As we understand it,” editorialized the 
Hsin Sheng Pao on December 3, “the chief 
purposes of the current tour of the American 
President are to promote solidarity among free 
nations, to win over neutralist countries and 
to stiffen the stand of the anti-Communist 
countries. Whether these objectives can be 
attained depends in the last analysis on the 
United States herself. The reason for this is 
very simple. To expect others to stand ada- 
mant in the face of Communist aggression, 
the United States has to first of all set an 
example herself, It is not enough to equip 
others with material supplies. What is. far 
more important, she has to equip them spir- 
itually as well. The pre-requisite to this is: 
the United States should make, herself the 
source.of spiritual force.” To restore her pres- 
tige in Asia and Africa, continued the paper, 
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“the United States should overcome the under- 
currents of defeatism and surrenderism at 
home which find their chief expression in the 
so-called ‘Conlon Report.’ The guiding prin- 
ciple of the United States is “peace with jus- 
tice’ which is a correct one. However, it can 
never be achieved’ with appeasement and 
compromise but a price has to be paid for 
it with blood, if necessary. Indeed, this is a 
tenuous road to be sustained with perseverance 
and courage from which there should be no re- 
treat. Only thus will the present trip of the 
American President not be taken in vain and a 
solid foundation of the free world be laid.” 


Of the eleven countries included in the 
current tour of the US President on three 
continents, declared the Chung Hua Jth Pao 
editorially on December 3, “it is France to- 
wards which his main efforts will be directed, 
while his visits to all other countries are just 
in the nature of gestures of goodwill.” His 
chief purpose in going to France, continued 
the paper, “is to win the cooperation of Charles 
de Gaulle and to coordinate the efforts of 
the Western allies in putting up a united front 
in their dealings with the Soviets.” What 
success the American Chief Executive could 
achieve in his current trip, added the paper, 
“it is still too early to predict. At any rate, 
its importance should not be belittled. If he 
could evolve a new foreign policy and lay 
down a new anti-Communist strategy from 
this tour, he would be amply repaid for his 
efforts.” 


Attaching much importance to the current 
tour of the American President, the United 
Daily News stated editorially on December 4 
that “it has at least two important objectives 
to serve: to generate goodwill abroad and to 
boost the prestige of the Republican Party at 
home, so as to pave the way for the coming 
presidential election in the United States.” 
Of the eleven countries he was visiting, con- 
tinued the paper, “part of them are either 
allies of or countries friendly to the United 
States, while the rest are neutralist countries. 
There can be no doubt that his visit to India 
is one of the centers of emphasis of his cur- 
rent trip. Dedicated to neutralism, that coun- 
try has been for years an object to be won 
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over by the two world camps. The current 
invasion by the Chinese Communists on the 
northern border of India provides a good 
opportunity for this move. Should President 
Eisenhower’s visit to New Delhi have the 
effect of strengthening Nehru’s will to resist, 
it would have gone a long way in influencing 
the attitude of other neutralist countries,” 


Extending to President Eisenhower its 
best wishes, the China News stated editorially 
that “one agency report said the American 
Chief Executive will speed by jet half way 
around the world with one basic message: 
‘If the free nations want to stay free, they’d 
better stick together.” This is an important 
message indeed, and when it is delivered in 
person by the leader of the free world, it 
carries much more weight than otherwise 
would be the case.” Speaking of his visit to 
India, the paper had the following to say: 
“To most Americans, India has an_irresist- 
ible attraction, and President Eisenhower has 
no doubt felt the same mystic pull. To 
Premier Nehru of India, the President’s visit 
at this juncture will be a great boost to his 
prestige when it is sacking badly under the 
attack of his own people for his weak-kneed 
stand against the Chinese Communists, who 
have provoked repeated incidents at both ends 
of India’s long northern frontier. It remains 
to be seen whether President Eisenhower 
will succeed in convincing Mr. Nehru of the 
impracticability of his neutralism in the 
face of the Chinese Communists’ undis- 
guised plot to keep India on the tenterhooks, 
to deprive her of her short-lived sense of 
security stemming from a misplaced confi- 
dence in the so-called Five Principles of 
Peaceful Co-existence espoused by Chou En- 
lai at the Bandung Conference back in 1955. 
Though Mr. Nehru has somewhat stiffened 
in his attitude recently vis-a-vis Peiping, he 
has yet to tell the Chinese Communists, at 
present in occupation of territory claimed by 
India, to get out or to be thrown out. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower’s visit to New Delhi, there- 
fore, could have the effect of strengthening 
Mr. Nehru’s will to resist, provided it is there 
in the first place. No outsider, not even the 
President of the United States, can create it 
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for Mr. Nehru. The will to resist must come 
from within India herself.” 


Commenting on Eisenhower’s visit to In- 
dia, the China Post observed editorially on 
December 12: “President Eisenhower’s visit to 
India has taken on added significance because 
of two unexpected factors. The two factors 
are the extremely enthusiastic welcome ex- 
tended to Eisenhower by the Indian people 
and the President’s pledge of active American 
assistance in the event of Communist China’s 
armed aggression against India. The pledge 
of assistance, though nothing strange, had not 
been predicted by anyone. As to the welcome 
accorded President Eisenhower by the Indian 
people, it was definitely something he had not 
expected.” The extremely enthusiastic wel- 
come extended to the American President in 
New Delhi, the paper went on to say, “had a 
twofold significance. It showed, onthe one hand, 
that the neutralist policy pursued by Nehru 
had never been wholeheartedly supported 
by the Indian people, while on the other hand 
it clearly proved that the Indians had begun 


to worry about India’s security because of the 
Chinese Communist incursions on the north- 
ern border, and that they regarded Eisen- 
hower’s visit as an indication that American 
assistance could still be counted on if Com- 


munist China was ever to embark on an in- 
vasion of India. The Indian people have not 
been disappointed in their hope for American 
assistance. In an address delivered before a 
joint session of the Indian parliament two 
days ago, President Eisenhower declared that 
the United States stood ready to protect her 
friends against an ‘alien philosophy backed 
by great military might’ And it was reported 
that a few minutes before the address the 
American President had offered at a meeting 
with Nehru U.S. military aid should a shoot- 
ing war develop from Communist China’s at- 
tacks on India’s northern border. The Ameri- 
an Chief Executive’s pledge of military as- 
sistance to India deserves our hearty endorse- 
ment as well as the approval of all other 
peace-loving nations. Since peace is indivisi- 
ble, the United States as the leader of the 
democracies certainly cannot permit the Com- 
munists to seck further expansion at the ex- 
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pense of another non-Communist country in 
Asia or elsewhere. In the past years, we have 
often criticized in these columns Nehru’s neu- 
tralist policy and the Indian Government’s 
pro-Communist attitude, but we have never 
advocated that India’s possibility of falling a 
prey to Communist aggression thould be ig- 
nored, The plain fact is that the free world 
simply cannot afford to let a country with a 
territory of over 1,000,000 square miles and a 
population of over 350,000,000 people become 
another Communist satellite. President Ei- 
senhower’s warning, we believe, will not fail 
to have a sobering effect on the Peiping re- 
gime.” 


Unification of Korea 


The reaffirmation of the aim to establish 
a united, independent and democratic Korea 
by the Political Committee of the United 
Nations, stated the Central Daily News in its 
editorial on December 1, “is a concrete expres- 
sion of the spirit of its Charter.” This issue, 
continued the paper, “has been a longstanding 
one but has been left unsolved largely due 
to the obstruction of Soviet Russia which 
would neither accept supervised elections of 
the United Nations for the unification of that 
country nor give up its ambition to conquer 
it by force of arms. But for its prestigé and 
also for the cause of world peace and justice, 
immediate action should be taken by the 
world body without further delay to realize 
the aspirations of the Korean people. If the 
‘Camp David spirit? means anything, the 
Korean case will be a test of Soviet sincerity.” 


“The reaffirmation of the aim of achieving 
unification of Korea through free elections 
by the United Nations Political Committee 
takes on added significance this year, because 
it is made at the time when the Soviets are 
launching an extensive peace offensive.” Thus 
declared the Hsin Sheng Pao editorially on 
November 27. Despite the lip service Khru- 
shchev paid to ‘peaceful co-existence’ and 
‘thawing of the cold war, continued the pa- 
per, “it is doubtful whether the Soviets have 
any real intention fo settle the Korean issue 
by peaceful means. It should be pointed out 
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that since the Korean truce, the Russian and 
Chinese Communists have been continuing to 
give aid to the North Koreans to build up 
their military strength. Furthermore, back on 
October 31, ‘Khrushchev in his speech at the 
Supreme Soviet declared that Russia would 
not make any concessions in principle which 
is, in fact, just another way of saying that 
Russia will not change its stand on Korea 


as well as on other outstanding issues with 
the free world.” Be that as it may, added 
the paper, “the settlement of the Korean 
issue should not be delayed any longer. The 
only practical policy under the circumstance 
for the free world to pursue is to stand firmly 
by Korea and all other divided nations to 
help them achieve national unification and 
independence.” 
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“Red China's Impact on Asia” 


he Aflantic in its December 1959 issue pub- 
lished an article entitled “Red China’s 
Impact on Asia” written by A. Doak Barnett 
who was born and brought up in China and 
has spent most of his professional life studying 
Chinese affairs. In his article, the former 
member of the U.S. State Department and 
now program associate at the Ford Found- 
ation said: “The Chinese Communists see the 
world as engaged in a prolonged, continuous, 
and intense revolutionary struggle, and this 
simple fact has profound implications. They 
are not fundamentally concerned with freezing 
the existing status quo, stabilizing situations, 
or permanently solving problems. Instead, 
they are interested in promoting constant 
change, in the hope that each change, how- 
ever small, will further their long-term aims. 


They view the world-wide struggle as one in 
which great social, economic, and political 
forces — some identified with particular na- 
tional states and others cutting across nation- 
al lines — are contending for supremacy.” 


“Consequently,” the author said, “interna- 
tional relations are not only a matter of 
conventional dealings between governments. 
Government-to-government relations are re- 
garded as important, it is true; but equally 
important in Peiping’s eyes is the necessity 
of using every possible means, formal and 
informal, overt and covert, to influence social 
trends, political opinions,and economic con- 
ditions within foreign countries, in order to 
exert an indirect influence on the policies of 
other governments, and, infavorable situations, 
to: promote revolutionary changes.” 


“Viewing the world in this fashion,” he 
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continued, “the Chinese Communist leaders 
have a very sophisticated philosophy of power, 
evolved during their own struggle within 
China, . They certainly believe that there is 
an intimate relationship between military 
and political power. In an oft-quoted state- 
ment, Mao Tse-tung declared bluntly. over 
two decades ago: ‘Political power grows out 
of the barrel of a gun... Anything can grow 
out of the barrel of a gun.’ 


“Yet the Chinese Communists also rec 
ognize that power in the modern world is 
the product of many complex factors—polit- 
ical, economic, and psychological, as well as 
military —.a product of people and ideas as 
well as guns. They attach extraordinary 
importance, in fact, to men’s minds and ap- 
pear to believe that by manipulating them 
they can gain control over basic social forces 
and thereby offset the power even of enemies 
with greater military strength. Therefore, 
despite the great emphasis which they place 
on the need for military power, their concept 
of continuing world revolution is not a sim- 
ple idea of military conquest. It involves a 
strategy which is far more complex and 
subtle than overt military expansionism.” 


“In translating strategy to tactics,” the 
author said, “the Chinese Communists are 
masters of the zigzag. Although tactical op- 
portunism is characteristic of Communist 
everywhere, Mao and his followers have elab- 
orated a doctrine of flexibility, growing out 
of the revolution in China, which has a u- 
nique Chinese flavor. Thinking, as they do, 
in long-range terms, they are prepared to 
make tactical retreats when necessary, with- 
out abandoning their striving toward ultimate 
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goals. ‘To defend in order to attack, to re- 
treat in order to advance, to take a flanking 
position in order to go straight: these,’ Mao 
once said, ‘are the inevitable phenomena in 
the process of development of any event or 
matter. All of us know that in a boxing 
contest a wise boxer usually yields a step.’” 


Mr. Barnett said: “Most important of 
all, the Chinese Communists see an unceasing 
contest between two camps: Moscow, Peiping, 
and the so-called ‘camp of peace’ on the one 
side, the United States and its allies in the 
‘imperialist camp’ on the other. Each situation, 
each problem, and each issue is evaluated in 
terms of its relationship to this basic struggle 
and to the fundamental aim of steadily en- 
larging the size, strength, and influence of 
the Communist sphere. 


“Between these two poles are the colonial 
and semicolonial countries, the uncommitted 
nations, and the broad area which Lenin re- 
garded as the ‘rear bases’ of imperialism, 
without which the capitalist world would 
crumble. The Chinese Communists look on 
this area as a political battle-ground, a pri- 
mary focus of the struggle between the two 
camps, and they feel that Communist China, 
as the Asian partner in the Sino-Soviet 
alliance, may play a very large role in the 
Communists’ approaches to this area. 


“Within the broad framework set by its 
long-range goals, Peiping, in close coordina- 
tion with Moscow, has made several tactial 
shifts in its foreign policy in the past decades, 
and among the most important have been its 
change of approach toward the non-Commu- 
nist Asian nations. which, in its view, belong 
to the colonial and semicolonial world. These 
shifts have far-reaching effects on Communist 
China’s relations with all of Asia. The most 
striking contrast is between the peaceful 
coexistence tactics which Peiping, and the 
entire Communist bloc, evolved during 1952 
to 1954 and the militantly revolutionary pos- 
ture which the Chinese Communists adopted 
when they first came to power.” 


“Peiping’s policy is never confined exclu- 
sively to either blandishments or pressures, 
however,” the author added. “Attraction is 
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always mixed with intimidation and subver- 
sion, even though the recipe constantly 
changes. This fact is probably clear to a 
good many more Asians now than it was 
during 1955 and 1956, when the Bandung spir- 
it was at its height. Since the latter half of 
1957, Peiping has shown a new militancy in 
its foreign policy, and this has greatly affect- 
ed Communist China’s relations with the 
rest of Asia. Communist China has applied 
new pressures or threats in a variety of ways 
and places: by banning all trade with Japan; 
hinting at its willingness to send ‘volunteers’ 
to the Middle East and Indonesia; using its 
own brand of brinkmanship in bombarding 
Quemoy; engaging in cut-throat economic 
competition in Southeast Asia; issuing warn- 
ing to South Vietnam about its activities 
in Southeast Asia; issuing warning to South 
Vietnam about its activities in the Paracel 
Islands, which Peiping claims; and exerting 
strong pressures on India and Laos. These 
pressures and threats have greatly tarnished 
the five principles, even in the eyes of Asians 
who have been most prediposed to view the 
Chinese Communist regime sympathetically.” 


“Yet,” Mr. Barnett said, “it would be a 
mistake to conclude that Peiping has aban- 
doned its general tactics of peaceful coex- 
istence. It seems likely that, while its blend 
of attraction and intimidation may vary from 
time to time, Peiping will continue focusing 
its efforts on the short-term aim of separating 
the non-Communist Asian nations from the 
West and aligning them with the Communist 
bloc, while steadily working to build up 
Communist China’s prestige and influence 
throughout Asia.” 


The author then pointed out: “In an Asia 
characterized by continuing revolution, insta- 
bility, and an uneasy balance of power, the 
growing power and influence of Communist 
China pose a major challenge to the United 
States and all other nations concerned with 
the future of the region. The United States 
must recognize that it cannot avoid engaging 
in a long-term contest with Communist China 
throughout Asia, a contest which is now, and 
will continue to be, ideological, political, and 
economic, as well as military. The tasks 
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which face the United States in this contest 
are formidable. In direct dealings with Com- 
munist China, it must attempt to deter ag- 
gression, avoid war, and—to the extent pos- 
sible—reduce the present acute military ten- 
sions on China’s immediate periphery. In 
meeting the broad challenge which Commu- 
nist China poses throughout Asia, it must help 
to build strong non-Communist states which 
can maintain their national integrity in the 
face of both external pressures and internal 
subversion. These tasks will demand a high 
level of statesmanship and a far larger com- 
mitment of American resources—intellectual, 
moral, and material—than the United States 
has been willing to make so far.” 


Peiping-Moscow Ties 


The Scotsman on December 12 published a 
special article dealing with the relations 
between Soviet Russia and Chinese Com- 
munists. The author of the article, Dennis 
Bloodworth, is The Scotsman’s special corre- 
spondent in the Southeast Asian region. He 


concluded with the warning that it is folly 
to suppose that, because the two Communist 
regimes differ on various points of policy, 
there is likely to be a split between the two. 


The article reads in full as follows: 


“China’s truculence at a time when Mr. 
Khrushchev adopts a more conciliatory tone 
towards the West is a complicated puzzle for 
a world which looks for a co-ordinated policy 
from the two major Communist powers. But 
in fact the history of relations between Mos- 
cow and the Chinese Communists was not 
altogether a happy prelude to their present 
partnership. 


“In the 1920s the Soviets were more in- 
clined to back the Nationalist Government 
and in the following years Russian-trained 
Chinese Communist leaders opposed Mao 
Tse-tung’s attempts to bring about a peasant 
revolution, insisting that it must be spear- 
headed by urban industrial workers. And 
since Mao won undisputed power it can be 
said that almost every major step he has 
taken successfully has been in the teeth of 
Moscow’s remonstrances. 


“But the greatest factor that separates 
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Moscow and Peking is time. The Soviet rev- 
olution is 42 years old; The Soviet Union 
is industrialised and powerful, one of the 
world’s Big Two. It is concerned today less 
with ideological revolution than with the 
problems that it shares with America—sophis- 
ticated questions of international relations, 
the sociological headaches of the thriving 
modern State. It belongs to all the clubs. 
It has arrived. 


“China is none of these things. She is lean, 
hungry, ambitious, full of theories and ideas, 
obsessed with the need for permanent revo- 
lution and considerations of prestige. She is 
unrecognised by many, excluded from the 
United Nations. Her actions are dictated 
by internal requirements, and she acts appar- 
ently without thought for international reper- 
cussions, 


“China is no easy bedfellow; Peking con- 
trols the destinies of more than 600 million 
people—nearly three times the population of 
the USSR—and the Chinese Communists have 
inherited a traditional sense of superiority 
ovér other races. Communism aside, the 
Russians are just as much ‘foreign devils’ to 
the Chinese as are the Americans. The 
barbarian hordes that periodically invaded 
China came from the regions through which 
run her present frontiers with Russia, and 
the Chinese were given a recent reminder of 
this when Soviet troops looted the industries 
of Manchuria after 1945. 


“To say that the Russians have made 
amends is to understate the case. China owes to 
the Soviet Union her vast well-equipped army 
and her modern jet air force. The Russians 
have supplied to China the technicians and 
equipment for 211 plants that will be the 
backbone of her modern industry, and have 
this year contracted to add: considerably to 
that figure. 


“The Chinese, however, do not blind 
themselves to the fact that all this has to be 
paid for, for there is no ‘Russian aid’ com- 
parable with American aid. The agricultural 
and forestry produce of China pours into the 
Soviet Union in exchange, its ‘value calcu- 
lated with the ruble and Chinese yuan at par, 
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which automatically gives Moscow an edge 
of about 20 per cent. 


“On the Russian side, the reservations are 
more numerous. The Soviet Union does ‘not 
always want or welcome the goods that China 
can give in payment, while China is a gigan- 
tic cuckoo in the nest that forever requires 
more, however much the Soviets strain their 
resources to meet demands. 


“Peking has also challenged Moscow’s 
ideological leadership inside the Soviet 
bloc. Mr. Khrushchev’s repudiation of Stalin 
in 1956 met with no approval in China, 
which was going through a Stalinist phase of 
national reconstruction. In the following 
year Peking abandoned its objections to Rus- 
sia’s ‘Great Power chauvinism’ while Mr. 
Khrushchev, on his side, turned round to at- 
tack revisionism. It was evident that China 
was no longer a satellite but a partner. In 
1958 Peking took the initiative away from 
Moscow by pressing home condemnation of 
Yugoslavia, and later in the same year, Chi- 
nese leaders began to suggest that by grouping 
her 500 million peasants into People’s Com- 
China has stolen a march on the 


munes 
USSR, and was now nearer to the ideal 
Communist state. 

“What followed was significant. Soviet 


credits to China were by this time exhausted. 
They totalled something like one billion 
pounds and had to be repaid with interest. 
China needed more badly, but it was only in 
early 1959 that the Soviet Union fully opened 
the purse—after China had abandoned her 
claims to Communist leadership. 


“But if instead of holding identical views 
Moscow and Peking have constantly to iron 
out their differences, indulge even in what 
looks suspiciously like horse-trading at times, 
it would be absurd to prophecy a split .be- 
tween the partners. The Chinese, who favour 
secret bilateral settlement of disputes within 
the Soviet bloc, have declared that while dif- 
ference may exist, they can constitute. no 
serious challenge to Communist solidarity. 


“This is obviously true in practice, An 
irremediable breach in the British-American 
alliance is unthinkable. Although in fact 
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Washington and London contend over enough 
big bones to supply a dog’s heaven. It would 
be fatuous to imagine that things are different 
on the other side of the Curtain, Iron and 
bamboo are even less alike than chalk and 
cheese, Lut they can nevertheless be worked 
in together harmoniously for a thousand pur- 


poses.” 


Fables from Peiping 


The Japan Times on November 24 said the 
charge in the Chinese Communist newspaper 
Ta Kung Pao, that the US.-Japan military 
alliance takes first of all the Soviet Union 
and Peiping as its targets of aggression, is as 
absurd as it is false. 


“Having carried out a series of acts of 
aggression against India,” the paper said, “it 
appears that the Chinese Reds are now trying 
to work up ill-feeling toward Japan by as- 
serting that this country is conspiring with 
the United States to injuré Red China. 


“It may strike some people as strange that 
at a time when Soviet Russia is showing in 
Europe a greater inclination for some means 
of practical ‘coexistence’ with the free nations 
that Red China should adopt an aggressive 
attitude in Asia, but this would seem to be 
the Communist way, and it leads one to the 
suspicion that the easing of tensions in the 
West is meant not to concede anything to dem- 
ocratic countries but rather to prepare for 
some further expansionist move by interna- 
tional Communism in due course. 


“At the moment, it seems to suit the Com- 
munist book for Moscow to play at ‘coex- 
istence’ while Peiping pushes Red strategy 
forward. It is usual for the Communists to 
accuse others of doing what they propose to 
do themselves, and the Peiping’s charges. a- 
gainst Japan and others may be: regarded as 
a peculiar kind of evidence that the Chinese 
Communists are planning an external ‘leap 
forward.’” 


“What both Moscow and Peiping most ob- 
ject to,” the paper said, “is the temerity shown 
by nations enjoying parliamentary government 
and the ordinary:human liberties in seeking to 
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defend themselves against any possible attack. 
Hence the scorn and hatred displayed toward 
such defensive organizations as NATO and 
SEATO, and of late, by Peiping especially, 
toward any continuance of the U.S.-Japan 
Security Pact. What Peiping would like to 
see is a Japan as defenseless as South Korea 
was when the Reds made their dastardly in- 
vasion attack on that country in June 1950. 
The U\S.-Japan Security Treaty contains noth- 
ing that any sensible person could construe 
as designed to put pressure upon Communist 
China, let alone launch an attack against 
that regime....” 


“Perhaps the most impudent feature of the 
Communist Chinese pressure on Japan,” the 
Japan Times continued, “is the attempt to make 
out that duly elected Government of this coun- 
try does not represent its people. This as- 
sertion has been repeatedly made in one form 
or another in Peiping, and when the official 
Communist paper declares that ‘the Chinese 
people support wholeheartedly the great strug- 
gle waged by the Japanese people’ we know 
what is implied, 

“In the eyes of the Chinese Communists, 
the ‘people of Japan’ are the leftist elements 
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who are opposed to the policies of the Kishi 
Government but have nevertheless failed to 
secure the favorable verdict of the electorate 
at the polls. But these gentry must under- 
stand that, although in Red China the mi- 
nority rules, the case is different in’ Japan 
and other countries where there is representa- 
tive self-government. 


“In pretending that Japan has designs on 
the Chinese mainland or any other part of 
Asia, either alone or in conjunction with the 
United States, the Peiping Reds have con- 
structed for themselves a strange mirage which 
has no basis in reality. 


“But so long as it is held up before the 
Chinese people’s eyes as a true picture,” the 
newspaper concluded, “relations between Ja- 
pan and the Chinese mainland can hardly be 
expected to be satisfactory. The Red regime 
takes good care that the people under its yoke 
shall only know what is told them by Com- 
munist organs, but the Japanese people are 
better informed through the blessings of a free 
press and free speech. The fables invented 
in Peiping are not likely to deter them from 
pursuing the path they have chosen.” 





Three Australian Books on China 
Reviewed by Ho-yin Chao 


€6 pxhina (Red) has developed a large tourist 
trade, of a peculiar character, for the 
great majority of the new tourists are guests 
who enjoy the hospitality of their Chinese 
(Communist) hosts, and are put to no expense 
at all.” So wrote Professor C. P. FitzGerald 
of the Australian National University. Pro- 
fessor FitzGerald himself was one of those 
invited guests. So were Mr. Leslie Haylen, 
M. P. and Miss Dymphna Cusack. Signifi- 
cantly, all three came back to Australia to 
write glowing accounts of the Communist 
Chinese, from three different angles.* 


Professor C. P. FitzGerald is a life-long 
student of Chinese history. Weaving his story 
with sweeping observations on Chinese his- 
tory, he tries to show that Mao Tse-tung’s 
regime has its historical roots, that it enjoys 
the support of the overwhelming majority of 
the Chinese people it governs, and that it has 
nothing but the best of intentions towards its 
neighbors. 

Professor FitzGerald goes on the theory 
that “it is not what men believe that decides 
the movement of history, it is the fact that 
they believe.” In his chapter entitled “Per- 
suasion and Propaganda,” he explains at great 
length how Mao Tse-tung’s regime carries 
out its policy defined by one of his lieu- 
tenants, Li Wei-han, as follows: “Education 





through persuasion is the principal method 
of dealing with class contradictions and the 
class struggle.” Professor FitzGerald is satis- 
fied that persuasion and propaganda have 
combined to make the Chinese people “be- 
lieve” in Communism, and that is what mat- 
ters. 


Reading the account, one is reminded of 
Edward Gibbon’s immortal dictum: “Persua- 
sion is the resource of the feeble; and the 
feeble can seldom persuade.” The Chinese 
Communists have employed something much 
stronger than persuasion to put Communism 
over the Chinese people, such as the killing 
of 800,000 people, admitted by Mao Tse-tung 
himself. But the professor does not care to 
dwell on such a sordid matter. 


Professor FitzGerald also chooses to ig- 
nore many other unpleasant aspects of Com- 
munist rule in China. It is perhaps permis- 
sible for him, writing in 1958, not to have 
foreseen the Taiwan Strait bombardment in 
1958 or the Chinese Communist incursions 
into Bhutan, Sikkim, and the Indian border. 
But why should he also gloss over the Korean 
War of 1950, and to ignore Chinese Commu- 
nist reactions to the Hungarian freedom-fight? 
If he is so convinced of Communist achieve- 
ments in agriculture and industry, would it 
be asking too much if he were to make some 
reference at least to the enormous human 
price paid for such achievements? 


History has indeed been most unkind to) 








%C. P. FitzGerald, Flood Tide in China, The Cresset Press, London, 1958. 
Leslie Haylen, Chinese Journey, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1959. 
Dymphna Cusack, Chinese Women Speak, Angus & Robertson, Sydney, 1959. 
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Professor FitzGerald. For by the time his 
book appears in print, events have shown 
that he has built his apology for Red China 
on shifting sand. The scholars whom the 
professor said profitted so much from Mao 
Tse-tung’s “Let Flowers of Many Kinds Blos- 
som, Let Diverse Schools of Thought Contend” 
have since found themselves purged as “right- 
ists.” Before the book appeared, flowers ceas- 
ed to blossom and schools ceased to contend, 
The “Higher Stage Co-operatives” in agri- 
culture have given way to the “People’s Com- 
mune,” described by the Indian writer, Dr. 
Sripati Chandrasekar, to be “more terrifying 
than all the other hells put together.” Tol- 
erance of the minorities has given way to 
genocide in Tibet, Peace toward Asian neigh- 
bors has, given way to armed incursions in 
Bhutan, Sikkim and India, 


In a passionate appeal to his readers to 
accept Communist rule in China, Professor 
FitzGerald wrote: “It-is unwise to talk of 
irresistible forces and immovable obstacles, 
for in politics, which are the expressions of 
passions and beliefs of mortal men, nothing 
is permanent, nothing unchanging.” 


Yes, indeed, nothing is permanent, not 
even the learned professor’s conclusions on 
Red China, 


The professor, however, is trained in 
Chinese history. If his bold generalizations 
on Chinese historical forces, his summary 
judgment on Chinese social mores, his sweep- 
ing conclusions in praise of Mao Tse-tung, 
may be open to debate, he isin full command 
of his facts, his dates, his transliteration of 
Chinese names, downto the last apostrophe 
in accordance with the Wade system. 


Not so with Mr. Leslie Haylen; not by 
any means. Chinese Journey is so full of in- 
accuracies that the most charitable thing to 
say about.it is that the author does not take 


notes legible to himself.. Here are some ex- - 


amples from the first few pages. The son of 
Sun Yat-sen is Sun Fo, not “Sun: Ho.” “Bud- 
dha’s Hand” is a fruit, not a “flower.” The 
tri-city in Central China astride the Yangtze 
is Wuhan, not “Wusun,” which is’a town 
near Shanghai, Sun Yat-sen’s “given name” 
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wen does not mean “Spirit of Tranquillity.” 
He did not recite on his death-bed: “I. don’t 
think I have been a very good revolutionary.” 
His last testament is something quite differ- 
ent, as every Chinese school boy knows. 
Neither did he become “Yuan’s Minister of 
Railways,” Chou En-lai is not a “native of 
Fukien;” he is a native of Kiangsu, And so 
on, ad infinitum, the inaccuracies continue 
throughout the book. 


Such inaccuracies may appear to be mi- 
nor. The trouble with the book is that Mr. 
Haylen’s knowledge of China is so meagre that 
he is unable to evaluate what was thrown in 
his way. 


The story was told that, at a Moscow 
cocktail party, Khrushchev tried to embar- 
rass the then American Ambassador, Charles 
E. Bohlen, at the time when American ma- 
rines were landing in Lebanon. Khrushchev 
asked Bohlen: “How about Lebanon?” Bohlen 
calmly asked back: “Mr. Khrushchev, how 
about Hungary?” 


Suppose Ambassador Bohlen had never 
heard of Hungary, Khrushchev would have 
won the point. Inso many cases, Mr. Haylen, 
to pursue the analogy, has never heard of 


Hungary. So the Communists seemed to 
have won the point every time, 


For instance, early in the book (p. 19), 
Mr. Haylen noted ‘that his guide pointed out 
to him the spot where “eight thousand men 
were executed by order of the general of 
Chiang Kai-shek, who was operating in this 
area.” This aroused Mr. Haylen’s wrathful 
sympathy and he exclaimed: “Eight thousand 
men! The Commune!” Meaning the Canton 
Commune of 1928. 

But even the guide was careful enough 
to say that it was “the general, of Chiang 
Kai-shek,” not Chiang Kai-shek himself, who 
perpetrated the massacre, Mr. Haylen did 
not tell us who the general was, 


Professor FitzGerald, however, gave us 
the answer (p. 56). The general turned out 
to be one Li Chi-shen (Lei Tsai-sum), who 
was at the time of Mr. Haylen’s visit to 
mainland China, a Deputy Premier of the 
Chinese Communist Government, and upoh 
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his death recently, was given a State funeral 
attended by Mao Tse-tung, Chou En-lai, et 
al, in Peking! 

Let us pursue this point further. Mr. 
Haylen was indignant of the 1928 massacre, 
where allegedly eight thousand men were 
killed: “Many....were very young—only boys.” 


As noted above Mao Tse-tung himself 
publicly admitted that, to carry out his pro- 
grammes, not 8,000 but 800,000 men were 
killed and impartial observers put the figure 
much higher. Mr. Haylen, however, did 
not weep for them; he did not hate Mao 
Tse-tung or Chou En-lai for the blood-baths. 
He merely commented: “There can be too 
many miscarriages of justice in an emotion- 
driven purge in a civil war” (p. 115). 


Take another case, of which Professor 
FitzGerald is also guilty. All invited tour- 
ists are taken to see the industrial establish- 
ments in Manchuria. -Mr. Haylen, of course, 
also went. It was pointed out to him that 
the factories were destroyed by the Nation- 
alists and that the Communists rebuilt them. 
Perhaps Mr. Haylen did not know that it was 
the Russians, not the Chinese Nationalists, 
who dismantled and carted away the indus- 
trial establishments in Manchuria immedi- 
ately after the war, as the comprehensive and 
authoritative Pawley Report clearly docu- 
mented, and which even the Russians never 
denied. 


Mr. Haylen, for some reason, chooses to 
give a Chinese title to his book. On the 
cover, the three Chinese characters are print- 
ed upside down. This is ironical, indeed, for 
the book itself is, in essence, an uncritical 
reproduction of the upside down propaganda 
of the Communists. 


The same kind of technique, of faithfully 
taking down what the Communists say, is 
being employed by Miss Dymphna Cusack. 
She was taken, over a period of eighteen 
months, to interview one model woman after 
another: a model wife, a model woman worker, 
a model ex-prostitute, and so forth. The 
picture presented is that, before “Liberation” 
(1949), everything was pitch-black, after “Lib- 
eration,” rosy pink. Had Miss Cusack cared, 
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she would have found out that the so-called 
emancipation of Chinese women began way 
back during the First World War, when Mao 
Tse-tung was still an obscure library assist- 
ant in Peking University, that thousands of 
Chinese girls had gone to pursue advanced 
learning in Europe and America, that women 
had been elected to public office decades be- 
fore the Chinese Communists assumed power, 
that feet-binding was prohibited by law in 
1923, 


History, too, has been unkind to Miss d 
Cusack. The Authoress Ting Ling, one of by 
her great heroines, winner of the Stalin Prize 4¢ 

or 


for Literature, Mao Tse-tung’s close collabora- 
tor for decades, was recently exposed to have’ 


been all the time a “counter-revolutionary,”§ 
“a secret Kuomintang agent,” and is now th 
condemned to be a charwoman of the very§ P# 


organization of which she was formerly the 


head. So 
fre 
All three books, it appears, suffer from fees 
this all-black, all-white contrast, in favour off p, 
the Communists in China. Professor Fitz-§ qo, 
Gerald in one passage blankly dismisses all§ }, 
pre-Communist trains in China as being com-§ »,, 
pletely chaotic. Surely the professor in his 4, 
earlier travels in China must have taken the p, 
“Blue Express” from Tientsin to Pukow, which § 44, 
was an affiliate of the international wagon- spe 
lits and undoubtedly one of the miost com-§ ., 
fortable trains in Asia, if not in the world at§ ,,, 
the time. Surely the professor knows that,§ j;, 
shortly following the conclusion of the war, it a 
was the Communists who tore up the railways§ 9, 
all over North China to prevent the Nation-§ «pg 
alists from taking the Japanese surrender, As§ },, 
a trade unionist, Mr. Haylen’s readers natu 
rally expect him at least to ask whether or wh 
not workers in Red China may call a strike, h 
But Mr. Haylen never asked the question 
te 4 § em: 
It is really quite difficult to understand§ syn 
why such books were ever written. Were they§ len 
meant to enlighten the informed, or to mis-§ No. 
guide the uninformed? Surely they do not, can+§ pro 
not, achieve the first purpose. The questiong Re; 
may be asked: What is the good of making sog hor 
much effort to turn the uninformed into thé§ Sou 
misinformed? Cor 
Ja 
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THE CONLON REPORT 


Prepared by Conlon Associates, Inc., 
to the Foreign Relations Committee 
of the US Senate 


U.S. Government Printing Office, 1959, 155 Pages. 
Reviewed by Geraldine Fitch. 


his study, of conditions and trends in the 
world and the policies and programs 
that the United States should formulate in 
dealing with them, is one of fifteen prepared 
by a number of organizations and institutes 
at the request of the US Senate. It is the only 
one on Asia, but one may wonder, if this is 
afair sample, whether the reports were worth 
the year and nine months spent in preparing 
them, or the US$300,000 of the American tax- 
payer’s money that they cost the Senate. 


Asia is divided into the three areas of 
South, Southeast and Northeast, and the cor- 
responding sections were prepared by Pro- 
fessors Richard L. Park, Guy J. Pauker and 
Robert A. Scalapino of the University of 
California., If one university had the three 
best experts on Asia this would be all right, 
but it would still be in order to ask: Did 
they confer with the Institutes on Far 
Eastern Studies at other universities, with 
the Committee of One Million working as 
specialists in this field, and with such out- 
standing authorities as Dr. Richard Walker, 
author of “Communism in China,—The First 
Five Years,” Dr. Karl Wittfogel, author of the 
monumental volume, “Oriental Despotism,” 
or born-in-China Dr. David N. Rowe, whose 
“Modern China—A Brief History” has just 
been published in the Anvil Series. 


Moreover, it seems to this reviewer that 
while the two professors who authored the 
chapters on South and Southeast Asia were 
eminently fair in analysis, they were also 
sympathetic with the people and their prob- 
lems; whereas the author of the section on 
Northeast Asia, fair enough in stating the 
problems, is far from sympathetic toward the 
Republics of Korea and China, and far from 
hopeful about their future. The sections on 
South and Southeast Asia are definitely anti- 
Communist, sound in analysis and cognizant 
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of the’ need to consult with Asians before 
formulating programs for them. The author 
on Japan, China and Korea ignores the wishes 
of the people concerned, dismissing the idea 
of consulting them by saying the US has made 
policies before that they didn’t like, but to 
which they had to adjust. Never once does he 
refer to this part of China as free, never once 
does he call the government here by its rightful 
name—the Republic of China. Whether 
ignorance or prejudice, this is the height 
of discourtesy, makes his objectivity. suspect 
and disqualifies him for the task assigned. 


The first two writers mentioned were con- 
stantly aware of the dangers to Southeast Asia 
from Communism. Professor Scalapino, on the 
contrary, says: “The United States may find 
it in the national interest to work for some 
general compromise agreement between the 
free and Communist worlds pertaining to 
divided states and their representation in in- 
ternational bodies.” This is his opening wedge 
of appeasement, 

Accepting Chou En-lai’s public utterances 
about “noninterference in the internal affairs 
of another state” at face value, he calls Red 
China’s policy a “blend” of “Chouism” and 
“Leninism,” and adds: “It is likely that in her 
broad approach to the uncommitted peoples, 
Communist China will continue to advance 
offers of aid, cultural exchange and essential- 
ly ‘correct’? policies, Any basic shift from this 
program makes no political sense.” Did Pro- 
fessor Scalapino speak too soon ? Would he 
call Red China’s policies in Tibet, Laos and 
India “correct,” or would he say they “make 
no political sense”? For before the ink was 
dry on his claims, Communist China had 
proved the hypocrisy of Chou’s Khrushchev- 
like words. 

In South and Southeast Asia, the writers 
found weak governments, but hoped the United 
States could help to strengthen them. They 
suggested a period of tutelage. Professor 
Scalapino visited Taiwan, found a stable, 
strong government of long practical experi- 
ence here, which has had its period of tute- 
lage,—yet fears Cor wishes) the worst for its 
future. He looks for remote possibilities: of 
the Taiwanese demanding independence, of 








a new “Republic of Taiwan” replacing what 
he calls the Nationalist Government (never 
the “Republic of China”) as a charter member 
of the UN. He gets himself into the anomalous 
position of advocating observance of all com- 
mitments to the Nationalist Government, at 
the same time underwriting the “defense of 
the Republic of Taiwan.” In other words, 
supporting two governments.on the same 
island. 


Instead of the “shared poverty” of some 
(or most) Asian countries, the highly suc- 
cessful land-reform of free China has made 
the farming people more prosperous than ever 
before. Does Professor Scalapino give the 
Republic of China credit for this vigorous 
and revolutionary achievement, diametri- 
cally opposite to the land confiscation of the 
mainland and the liquidation of landowners? 
No, he has more to say about the efficiency 
of the communes on the mainland. 


He has no condemnation for the “people’s 
communes,” rather something close to approv- 
al. Instead of regarding them as slave-labor 
on a national scale, he says: “The function 
of small enterprise..is perhaps most clearly 
seen in the commune system.” He even thinks 
the backyard blast-furnaces were part of the 
commune system, that it is connected with 
the “development of handicrafts and small 
industrial units,” that- the peasants are en- 
abled to produce” a major portion of their own 
consumer goods.” This is woeful ignorance 
of the new Tyranny. If he knew the com- 
munes had anywhere from 25,000 to 250,000 
people in them, he wouldn’t call them “small,” 
and if he knew of their semi-military and 
slave-labor character, he could not call this 
“enterprise.” If he knew how they destroy 
family life, tearing children from parents, 
and wives from husbands, he would not say, 
“despite some failures, there is general vali- 
dity in the concept of the communes.” He 
seems to think the rural people are better 
off than before, evidently knowing nothing of 
the tens of thousands who have given up the 
land (before being. herded into communes), 
or of fishermen, 120 to 200 at a time, who sail 
their junks to freedom with their families 
aboard. 
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He wants “an expanded policy that would 


He recommends “Exploration and Nego- 
tiation” toward recognition of Communist 
China and admission to the UN. Exploration ig 
to test Red China’s willingness to coexist with 
us (despite the fact that hatred of us is the end 
and aim of much of Red China’s propaganda), 


retain certain firm commitments,” but be more 
dynamic, flexible and positive. (After all that} 
has preceded this suggestion, it is clear that 
he does not mean “an expanded policy” but 
a withdrawing one — withdrawing from the 
firm commitments, from our firm stand a 
gainst trade with aggressors, from our refusal 
to recognize the aggressors in Korea, Tibet 
and India. “Dynamic” is his description of 
the Communist dictatorship; “flexible” would 
mean wavering; and his “positive tone” would 
be telling trusted and true allies that we are 
going to recognize their worst enemy (and 
ours). 


The futility of “Negotiations” with the 
Chinese Communists has surely been madé 
plain by the one place and test at Geneva, 
where after more than 80 sessions betweea 
Wang Ping-nan and Ambassador Alexis John 
son (and 20 more in Warsaw), Red China 
has done nothing about freeing half a doze 
American airmen, unlawfully held and long 
ago promised release. f 


The whole trend of program and policieé 
recommended is toward piecemeal appease 
ment, and this the US government and the 
American people have repudiated time an 
time again. Congress has voted at least seve 
times (unanimously or with near unanimity) 
against recognition of Communist China 
Planks in the political platforms of both the 
Republican and Democratic parties oppos¢ 
recognition. State Legislatures, Chambers of 
Commerce, the General Federation of Wom: 
en’s Clubs, men’s service clubs all ovef 
the country, and the AFL-CIO (the voice of 
labor) have all taken positive stands against} 
recognition of Red China. or its admissiom 
into the United Nations. It is unthinkable 
that Professor Scalapino could change. all} 
this public opinion to desertion of our friend 
and appeasement of our enemies. i 
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PRESIDENT CHIANG’S 
NEW YEAR MESSAGE, 1960 


Fellow Countrymen: 


oday we enter into the 49th year of the Re- 
T public of China. On this glorious and tri- 
umphant day of the founding of our Repub- 
lic, we are all inspired by the revolutionary 
spirit of solidarity, struggle and national res- 
toration demonstrated by our National Father, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen, and the martyrs, to re- 
dedicate ourselves to the continued task of 
defending our national freedom and national 
existence, and to launch a general revolu- 
tionary war against our national enemy—the 
Chinese Communists, 


Our National Father once said: “Affairs 
of State are the manifestation of the general 
will of a people.” He also said: “Trends in 
a nation are created by the thinking of the 
‘masses.” Fellow Countrymen: Our National 
Father and the martyrs laid down for us in 
1912 the pattern of successful revolution which 
follows the will of God and fulfills the aspir- 
ations of the people. At the time of the Wuhan 
Uprising, people in various parts of the coun- 
try responded simultaneously. Then at the 
time of the Northward Expedition there was 
a similar pattern. Our National Revolution- 
ary Forces met with a spontaneous welcome 
everywhere they went. Representing the merg- 
er of the hearts and the armed forces of the 
people, our forces of righteousness overcame 
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enemy resistance and reached Peiping in a 
short time. Judging by the existing state of 
mind of the people as a whole, our forthcom- 
ing war of national recovery through a coun- 
ter-offensive will combine the irresistible 
progress of our National Revolutionary Forces 
at the time of the Northward Expedition and 
the spontaneous nationwide response which 
greeted the Wuchang Uprising. Like a pow- 
erful tide, our troops will be able to sweep 
everything in their way to clinch our victory. 
This is the unshakable faith and firm determi- 
nation which our armed forces and our people 
hold in common. 
(1) Now I shall first expose the fallacy 
that the Chinese Communists have established 
an effective control on the mainland, From 
the internal contradictions of the Chinese 
Communists during the past year, we have 
seen indisputable evidence that the Chinese 
Communists have not only failed to control 
the mainland, but that their party itself is 
fast disintegrating. The Cominunists have 
been beset by continuous anti-Communist re- 


~ volts not only in Tibet, Sinkiang, Ching- 


hai, Inner Mongolia but also in various 
provinces. Meanwhile within the Communist 
regime itself, there has been a series of strug- 
gles, to wit, the. toppling of the ~ fanatic 
Stalinist—Mao Tse-tung, the exile of large 
numbers of high-ranking party cadres to the 
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rural areas, and the repeated purges. The 
current anti-rightist struggle, being relentless- 
ly waged both in the Chinese Communist 
Party and in the Communist armed forces, 
further testifies to the mounting distrust, 
growing fear, and incessant strifes going on 
among the rank and file of the Chinese Com- 
munists, and this will become worse as time 
goes on. We are sure that the evil-doing Com- 
munists will go down in destruction before 
our forces of righteousness. From their own 
admissions, we can see that many of the 
anti-rightists outcries are in fact being ut- 
tered by those who themselves are rightists at 
heart, and that those who are being accused 
of being rightists—those who are opposed to 
the communes, the “Great Leap Forward” 
movement, as well as those who back Khru- 
shchev and who are anti-Stalinists—have all 
become typical “rightist opportunists.” Is 
not this a case of their burying themselves? 
Furthermore, no matter how hard the Chinese 
Communists have tried to control the main- 
land, their party members cannot constitute 
more than two per cent of the entire pop- 
ulation there at most, and only five per cent 
out of this two per cent are die-hard Com- 
munists. Even they are divided, one half 
. against the other half, or one group against 
the other group. This shows that the Chinese 
Communist Party represents only a handful 
of obstinate and vicious gangsters while 96 
per cent of the population on the mainland, 
though keeping their mouths shut and al- 
lowing their tears to flow inward, are deep 
down in their hearts resolutely opposed to 
the Communist Party and look upon the 
small clique of Communists as a gang of trai- 
‘tors and public enemies of the people. Many 
of them have been fighting the Communists, 
some with bare hands and others with crude 
weapons whenever and wherever an oppor- 
tunity should present itself. This fact, as 
solid as a piece of iron, has completely shat- 
tered the claim that the Chinese Communists 
have established an effective control. on the 
mainland. 


(2) Now owing to contradictions and con- 
flicts between Khrushchev and Mao Tse-tung, 
some people have come to think that there 
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is going to be a split between the Russian 
Communists and the Chinese Communists, 
They have looked upon the struggle between 
Khrushchev and Mao as a struggle between: 
Soviet Russia and the Peiping regime. Some 
have even predicted that it will not be long 
before Mao becomes a Tito of the Orient, 
What is overlooked is that relationship be- 
tween Khrushchev and Mao is one thing 
while relationship between Soviet Russia and 
the Peiping regime is entirely something else, 
That Khrushchev is waging a struggle against 
Mao is a clear proof of the Russian Com- 
munists’ direct control over the Chinese 
Communists. Mao is opposing Khrushchev 
because he is fighting for his own survival in 
the face of Khrushchev’s attempt to liquidate 
him, and also because Khrushchev is trying 
to establish a direct control over the cadres 
in the Chinese Communist Party, thereby 
undermining his own leadership. Mao’s op- 
position to Khrushchev, therefore, does not 
mean that he opposes Soviet Russia. Much 
less does it mean that he is opposed to the 
Communist bloc, of which Soviet Russia is 
the head. This is what every one who knows 
the true nature of the Russian and Chinese 
Communists believes to be the unimpeachable 
truth. In the eyes of Khrushchev, Mao today 
is a “still-born baby” inside the womb of the 
international Communist bloc which needs 
to be “removed” and “buried.” The situation 
which the Chinese Communists are facing on 
the mainland has reached such a stage that, 
as a result of the above-mentioned Khrush- 
chev’s attempt to liquidate Mao and Mao’s 
opposition to Khrushchev, there has started 
a chain reaction within the Chinese Commu- 
nist Party; which has split wide open over 
dispute between the Khrushchev supporters 
who are labeled as “internationalists” and 
Mao supporters who are branded as “native 
Communists,” and over quarrels between local 
party leaders on the one hand and the lead- 
ing classes on the other. In other words, this 
struggle is not one between the Chinese Com- 
munists and the ‘Russian Communists as two 
entities. It is actually a factional struggle 
caused by this struggle between Khrushchev 
and Mao over the right to lead. For this reason 
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the Chinese Communists are now caught both 
externally and internally in a contradiction 
of contradictions, a struggle of struggles, and 
a negation of negations. Under these hopeless 
circumstances, aside from Mao who for his 
own survival cannot co-exist with Khrush- 
chev, others, regardless of whether they are 
“internationalists” or “native Communists,” 
in order to keep their traitorous party alive 
and to prolong their own existence and to 
preserve their own life instead of being buried 
together with Mao, can only repose. their 
hope in and reliance on their unbreakable 
relationship with the international Communist 
bloc headed by the Soviet Union and to effect 
an even closer tie with it. Future development 
of collusion between the Russian and the 
Chinese Communists will naturally cause the 
explosion of the myth that “a struggle for 
leadership between Mao and Khrushchev” or 
“a split” is going on between the Chinese and 
the Russian Communists. 


(3) There has also been the view that we 
cannot win our war against the Communists 
because of the great disparity in the numerical 
strength between the enemy forces and ours. 
This stems from a lack of understanding of the 
nature of our anti-Communist revolutionary 
war. Though militarily speaking, this is a 
war of the few against the many; the opposite 
is the case when the psychological factors of 
the two sides are taken into consideration, 
In fact, our war is not purely a contest between 
two military forces, On our part, military 
forces will serve as a match to set a forest 
afire or as a detonator to ignite a stick of 
dynamite. It is common knowledge that the 
size of the match need not be in direct. pro- 
portion to that of the forest; nor the size of 
a detonator to that of the, dynamite. Nu- 
merically speaking, our anti-Communist mil- 
itary forces are smaller than those of the 
enemy, but the potential at our command for 
counter-offensive and national recovery is 
infinitely greater. Once the anti-Communist 
revolutionary war breaks out, not only will 
the people on the mainland rise in revolts 
and uprisings, but the officers and men of the 
Communist armed forces will also turn en 
masse against the Red regime and come over 
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to join us. For this reason, we have stressed 
that in our strategy of national recovery, 
primary reliance is on the Three People’s 
Principles with military force as a secondary 
means. In other words, we intend to use po- 
litical’ means as .a spearhead and military 
force as a supporting weapon. This strategy is 
based on both subjective’ and objective con- 
ditions. Therefore, the function of our’ armed 
forces is that of the match and of the det- 
onator. Like a key inserted into a lock, it 
will turn the anti-Communist revolutionary 
war in our favor. During the battle in the 
Taiwan Straits last year, our Army, Navy and 
Air Force proved in actual combat that they 
can meet an enemy ten times their size. 
Therefore, though numerically smaller with 
a ratio of one to four, our forces are more 
than four times superior, in combat efficiency. 
In our history of revolutionary wars, there 
can be no comparison between our forces 
today and those during the Revolution of 
1911 or those during the Northward Expedi- 
tion in combat strength. On the basis of 
these facts, any feeling of uncertainty that 
we are hopelessly outnumbered by the enemy 
is unwarranted, 


(4) There has also been ‘the concern that 
it will be well nigh impossible for our com- 
patriots on the mainland to rise successfully 
against the tyrannical Communist rule. Those 
who think so apparently do not understand 
the infinite revolutionary potential on the 
mainland. They base their view on the fact 
that the “people’s communes” have left the 
people there without any food stock in their 
homes, and the “backyard furnaces” have 
left them without any iron tools in their 
hands. How can people that are kept under 
such ruthless control stand up to the Com- 
munists in a revolt? The truth, however, is 
that. the “people’s communes” have helped 
assemble our otherwise scattered anti-Com- 
munist compatriots, and have also helped 
organize for us a mammoth force which will 
ultimately overthrow the ‘despotic regime! 
When the psychological moment comes, there 
will be simultaneous uprisings and the Com- 
munists can not even begin to cope with 
them. As to the matter of weapons, no mat- 
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ter how rigid are the Communist controls 
and suppressions, the people still have their 
fists, and shovels, kitchen knives and matches 
which are always available and need not be 
obtained from outside. One of the revolu- 
tionary tactics peculiar to the tradition of 
our National Revolution is to destroy the 
enemy with weapons seized from him. This 
revolutionary tactics can render the Commu- 
nist weapons completely ineffective, and make 
it impossible for the Communist forces to 
use their weapons in suppressing our anti- 
Communist compatriots. What is needed now 
is to make our compatriots on the mainland 
understand this revolutionary tactics so that 
they can coordinate their movements, and 
seize the right opportunity, thereby ensuring 
that the outbreak of a revolt at one place 
will be the signal of a general uprising 
throughout the country. Here, I wish to 
assure you, compatriots on the mainland, that 
once you are determined to rise against the 
Communists, you do not need to worry about 
where weapons are going to come from, nor 
need you wonder whether there will be any 
friendly forces coming to your aid. You 
should know that the weapons ‘in the enemy’s 
hands will all be yours if you fight coura- 
geously and move close enough to seize 
them. Besides, the Government forces are 
adequately prepared to give you timely and 
strong support at all times. Our earnest hope 
is to be able to achieve our common task of 
forcing the enemy to fight on both fronts 
and annihilating him in the end. Therefore, 
you are by no means alone, nor without any 
assistance. The enemy’s attempt to deprive 
you of any kind of, weapons in order to 
prevent uprisings will turn out to be a boom- 
erang. Furthermore, we are positive that, 
the tighter are the Communists’ “hunger 
control” and “slave control,” the more inten- 
sified and wider spread will be the people’s 
anti-starvation, anti-slavery and anti-death 
movements on the mainland. These move- 
ments will drown out the Communists in a 
huge devastating torrent. Not only can-this 
be foreseen, in fact there have been ample 
signs of this happening in recent years. The 
anti-Communist uprisings: in Sikang and 
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against the despots. 


(5) Fellow Countrymen: I once pointed 
out that the year 1959 would be the decisive 
year for the collapse of the Communist regime, - 
It was during the past year that you have- 


witnessed the rise of internal and external 


contradictions, clashes, struggles and negations 


in the Communist regime. The general situa- 
tion is one of an imminent explosion. Now I 


want to say unequivocally to you that the 
coming year will be one in which the foun- | 


dation for victory in‘our war of counter- 


offensive and national recovery will be firmly © 


laid, The traitorous Communists will be just 
in front of our revolutionary spears to pierce, 
Therefore, this year will see a greater speed, 
depth and scope in the collapse of the Com- 
munist regime, leaving the Communists with 
no haven anywhere in the country. This year 
will also see our task of revolution and nation- 
al recovery unfold magnificently and bring a. 
greater glory to our National Revolution. In 


short, the situation for our national recovery — 


has been “created by the thinking of the 
masses.” And the final victory in our sacred 


war of national recovery will be created by © 


the combined efforts of all of us. Today, Iam 
calling upon all of our countrymen living in 


free areas, whether they are at home or abroad, 
or whether they are civilians or in uniforms, 
to‘unite and be ready to meet the battle head- 
on. Likewise, I renew my appeal to officers 
and men of the Chinese Communist armed 


forces. I called upon them in my National © 


Day message last year to raise the flag of rev- 
olution and follow the example of the “New 
Army” at the time of the Revolution of 1911. 
Dr. Sun said: “The success of the Wuchang 
Uprising was entirely due to the voluntary 
action of the Manchu army, and once it threw 
in its:-lot with us, success in our revolution 
followed as a matter of course.” The present 
state of our National Revolution also demands 
that all.of us, whether at the front or behind 
the enemy lines, at home or overseas, to attack, 
to support one another, and to close the ring 
around the enemy from all directions and in 
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Tibet and behind the enemy lines should 
have done away with any such apprehension 
that it may not be possible for our compatriots 
under the Communist yoke to rise successfully 
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the fields of ideological warfare, mass move- 
ment warfare, political warfare, and actual 
shooting warfare, so as to speed up the total 
breakup of the Communist regime, and ‘to 
achieve our sacred mission of recovering our 
nation and restoring freedom to our people on 


the mainland. 
Now, let us all join in cheers of the day: 
Victory to our sacred war of national 
recovery! 
Long live the Three People’s Principles! 
Long live the Republic of China] 


OUR DESTINY LIES IN OUR OWN HANDS" 


My Fellow Assemblymen: 


Yam very happy to be able to attend ‘this 
4 annual meeting of the Assemblymen’s Club 
of the First National Assembly with you. 
The 48th year of the Republic will soon pass 
away. At a moment such as this, it is only 
natural for all of us to be reminiscent. It 
is already ten years since our government 
was first removed to Taiwan. Weighing more 
heavily on our hearts is the fact that during 
these long years our brethren on the mainland 
have been suffering indescribable agonies as 
a result of the Communist revolt. Meanwhile 
representatives of our National Assembly, 
elected in a nationwide ballot on the main- 
land, have found it necessary to remain in 
force because the electorate were no longer 
free to exercise their constitutional right. 
Furthermore, their responsibility has increased 
since our brethren on the mainland are still 
awaiting deliverance. Today it has become 
exceedingly clear that our enemy is on 
the point of disintegration. If we should 
fail to concentrate our strength and work 
harder for the early recovery of the mainland, 
then we shall never be able to acquit ourselves 
of the trust which our country and our people 
have reposed in us. 

We all know that since our victory at 
Kinmen and Matsu last year and owing to 
our joint efforts, our anti-Communist bastion 
in Taiwan has been further consolidated. 
We have made progress in many ways. On 
the other hand the Chinese Communists have 
sunk deeper in hesitation, fear, uncertainty 
and confusion. In this contrast between light 


system to fruition. 


and darkness, that righteousness should even- 
tually triumph over violence is a foregone 
conclusion. On'this I do not have to say much. 
Today I propose to explain briefly why the 
Communist totalitarian aggressors are certain 
to go down in defeat and why our efforts at 
national reconstruction through a revolution 
that follows the Three Principles of the Peo- 
ple will definitely succeed. 


The Chinese Communists’ Double Failure—tTheir 
defeat in the Taiwan Strait and the collapse 
of their commune movement. 


I recall having declared on New. Year's 
Day (1959) that “the Chinese Communists’ 
war of aggression in the Taiwan. Strait and 
their commune movement were intimately 
connected. If they fail to enlarge the war and 
launch their attack on Taiwan, the Chinese 
Communists will be incapable of exerting more 
pressure on the people to bring the commune 
Similarly, without the 
successful establishment of the communes, 
the Chinese Communists cannot strengthen 
their fighting machine against Taiwan, to 
save themselves from eventual ruin.” Actual 
happenings to the Chinese Communists dur- 
ing the past year have been very much as we 
had predicted. .Their double failure in .war 
and in the commune movement has led to 
intra-party conflicts in the Chinese Communist 
Party which is in the throes of “anti-leftist” 
and “anti-rightist” struggles. The Communists 
themselves have admitted that these struggles 
will determine the “fate of Socialism” and 
also the very existence of their regime as a 


*A speech by President Chiang Kai-shek delivered in his capacity as a member of the National Assembly before 
the annual meeting of the National Assemblymen’s Club on December 25, 1959. 
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whole. From this we can see how serious 
are the struggles now going on and how 
critical is the internal crisis besetting the 
puppet regime. 

You may recall that ever since Interna- 
tional Communism under the dictates of 
Soviet Russia first established in China the 
Chinese Communist Party, every major failure 
has been invariably followed by a serious 
struggle in order to decide on anew “general 
policy line” and “the right to lead.” In 1927, 
after we established our national capital in 
Nanking, we purged Kuominting of Commu- 
nist elements. This was a defeat for the 
Communists who shortly afterwards liqui- 
dated Chen Tu-siu’s “opportunism.” In 1930 
after the Red Army had failed in their at- 
tempts to seize. Wuhan (Wuchang, Hankow, 
Hanyang) and Changsha, the Chinese Com- 
munists liquidated Li Li-san’s “line of blind 
actions.” This time, following their failures 
in their ‘war in the Taiwan Strait, in their 
“People’s Communes,” and in their “Great 
Leap Forward,” the Communists held a series 
of conferences at different places—Wuhan, 
Chengchow, Shanghai, Lushan and _ lately, 
Hangchow. These conferences are nothing 
but repeat performances of the “August 7 
Emergency Meeting” in 1927 directed by Besso 
Lominadse and the “Fourth plenary session 
of the Chinese Communist Party’s Sixth Cen- 
tral Committee” in 1931. The supreme direc- 
tor of these meetings was Stalin, whose posi- 
tion has since been filled by Khrushchev. 
The current waves of attacks and counter- 
attacks are directed against the lunatic Sta- 
linists—the “nucleus of leadership” in the 
Chinese Communist Party headed by Mao Tse- 
tung. In these series of meetings “leadership” 
of the Chinese Communist Party has been 
changing and its “general policy line” has 
also been wavering. But neither “rightist 
opportunism” nor “leftist venturism” can lead 
the puppet regime out of its present impasse. 


One of the tenets of Marxism is the his- 
torical determinism of “dialectic materialism.” 
The Marxists believe that in the course of its 
evolution human society develops from one 
form to a totally opposite one. They hold 
that just as feudalism gave birth to capitalism 
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and was negated by it, capitalism has nurtured 
communism, and in the end, communism will 
bury capitalism. But history has not devel- 
oped in quite the way as Marx visualized it, 
In fact, it has been exactly to the contrary, 
Today political democracy and the system of 
free economy are continuing to make progress 
in the world, while communism is carrying 
within itself seeds of its own destruction, All 
we need to do is to see the fact right before 
our eyes, to wit, during the past decade the 
Republic of China has been upholding its 
constitutional government, implementing the 
economic policy envisaged by the Principle 
of People’s Livelihood, and in the meantime 
turning the province of Taiwan into a strong 
anti-Communist bastion as a rallying center 
for the whole. nation to unite and to march 
toward the recovery of the mainland and the 
reconstruction of the country. Substantial a- 
chievements have been made in all fields—po- 
litical, economic, military, and social. These 
achievements have come riot by relying en- 
tirely on ideals but were tested in the cruci-! 
ble of reality.. This new vitality that we have 
nurtured in the last ten years. will certainly 
have a decisive effect on the solemn and stu- 
pendous task of recovering the mainland. 
Our efforts at relief and rehabilitation follow- 
ing the August 7th flood disaster further 
proved that our troops as well as our civilians 
are capable of a high degree of solidarity and 
cooperation and also in possession of the spirit 
and energy needed to overcome all dangers 
and calamities and to face any serious test. 
We not only have the strength but also the 
determination to apply this spirit to the rescu- 
ing of our brethren on the mainland from 
their sufferings. With the same kind of spirit 
as we demonstrated in the rehabilitation of 
the flooded areas, we shall rebuild the main- 
land as a better place for our people to live 
in. 

During the same period, the “class strug- 
gles” and “proletarian dictatorship” of the 
Chinese Communists have stripped our breth- 
ren on the mainland of all their freedoms 
and properties, ‘Every person there has been 
exploited for his or her labor. The life of 
every family has been torn to pieces, with 
the result that between the people and the 
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Communists’ there is nothing but hostile con- 
tradiction. This contradiction has now reach- 
ed the point where a general explosion is 
imminent, and when this happens “all ac- 
counts will be settled once and for all.” This 
will be the time when Stalinist Communism 
buries itself, and when Mao Tse-tung will 
be negated by negation. By that time the 
leftist-venturism of the Chinese Communists 
will have reached its dead end. Even if the 
rightists want to call a retreat, they can not 
do so, because by then they will have already 
passed the .point of no return. 


Our Stand in the New Cold War Situation 


My fellow Assemblymen: The anti-Com- 
munist revolution on the Chinese mainland 
is by no means isolated or cut off from the 
rest of the world. It will have a decisive effect 
on the fate of the entire Communist bloc. For 
behind-the iron curtain of Soviet Imperialism, 
any anti-Communist revolution is highly con- 
tagious. 

The blood shed by the Hungarian people 
four years ago was not in vain. Nor was 
the Chinese youth’s anti-Communist campaign 
led by Peiping students three years ago 
resultless. The Tibetan people’s armed upris- 
ing against communism this year is a prelude 
to a total anti-Communist revolution on the 
mainland, The two major revolutionary 
currents, one in East Europe and the other 
in East Asia, acting and reacting on each other, 
have struck a severe blow against communism 
which is both totalitarian and aggressive. 


It follows that our victory in the Taiwan 
Strait is not an isolated incident either. It has 
had its important effect on the changing world 
situation. From August to October, 1958, our 
Armed Forces—army, navy and air force— 
defeated the Chinese Communists, thereby 
preventing them from advacing into the Pa- 
cific area, deterring Communist aggression in 
Southeast Asia, and also preventing the 
outbreak of a global war. This has further 
proved that justice, freedom and peace can 
be guaranteed and ensured only if the anti- 
aggressive nations remain strong, uphold 
collective security, not only refuse to retreat 
under the artillery fire of the aggressors, but 
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stand their ground, and hit back hard at the 
enemy. During the year which followed, the 
Free World through its firm stand has over- 
come the crisis in West Berlin. In the meantime, 
the “neutralists” in the Middle East, South 
Asia and Africa have wakened up from their. 
illusions about communism. Nationalist anti- 
Communist forces are now rising. In the 
face of the anti-Communist tide in the Free 
World the imperialists in Moscow can not 
but change their tactics in the Cold War and 
renew the “peaceful co-existence” and “peace- 
ful competition” slogans as a smoke-screen, 
behind which they still hope to be able to 
carry out their political blackmail, subversion 
by force, and military surprise attacks. 


It is well known that the so-called “class 
struggle” and “class dictatorship” are part of 
communism’s unalterable nature. The same 
is true of the Communists’ objectives of con- 
quering the world and enslaving the mankind. 
But on the other hand, their tactics and forms 
of aggression are liable to changes as the 
shifting situation may warrant. When they 
move their aggressive spearhead from one 
theater to another or when they change their 


form of aggression from one to another, they 
may be able to deceive the democratic nations 


and free world for a while, All these, how- 
ever, be they military attacks or political 
chicaneries, will not affect the Republic of 
China’s position against communism and 
Soviet Imperialism; nor will these have the 
effect of threatening or hoodwinking us in 
our program of recovering the mainland. 


The Prospects of National Salvation and 
National Reconstruction under the Guidance 
of the Three People's Principles 


My fellow Assemblymen: After their dou- 
ble failure in the military and political 
fields, the “nucleus of leadership” of the 
Chinese Communists has in reality already 
collapsed this year. It has lost its initiative 
in both its internal and external strategems. 
The people’s commune movement has been 
bankrupt, and yet the Communists can not 
very well abandon this institution in name, 
In the Taiwan Strait, although their war of 
aggression against Taiwan has run into a 








stalemate, they can not but keep up the 
humiliating fiction of “firing only odd days” 
as a cover for their second and also their last 
adventure, 


Furthermore, their grandiose ambitions of 
launching a southward move, whether aimed 
at India or Laos, have exceeded both their 
military and economic capabilities. Yet they 
are like a man riding a tiger. They can not 
stop. Therefore, they will never let Asia or 
Africa and even Central and South America 
alone to enjoy stability and peace. All these 
serve to show that the Chinese Communists 
are inadilemma. They can neither advance 
nor retreat. They have lost the initiative 
everywhere. This is what is meant by “a single 
wrong move predestines the loss of an en- 
tire game of chess.” The Communists are 
doomed to failure which no tactics of “peace” 
or political offensive can avert. At a time 
when the Chinese Communists’ internal situ- 
ation is on the .brink of disintegration and 
their external prospects are hopeless, we 
should be more united and concert our efforts 
in order to destroy the crumbling Communist 
puppet regime. We should strive to overcome 
any such difficulty as may appear in the 
course of the recovery of the mainland. All 
this is for the sake of winning another victory 
in the Taiwan Strait, for the sake. of helping 
our brethren on the majnland in their anti- 
Communist and anti-tyranny uprisings, for 
the sake of rescuing our brethren from the 
clutches of the Communist totalitarian re- 
gime, and for the sake of restoring freedom to 
everybody on the mainland. 

My fellow Assemblymen: Guiding us in 
our national reconstruction are the Three 
People’s Principles. The strategy for our na- 
tional salvation is national revolution, We 
firmly believe that only a national revolution 
under the guidance of the Three People’s 
Principles can destroy the Communist puppet 
regime, wipe out the Communist ideology and 
rebuild the Republic of China into a modern 
nation of the people, by the people and for 
the people. 


Fellow Assemblymen: It is evident that 
only by recovering the mainland can we - 
restore independence to our country and ~ 
freedom to our people, safeguard the smooth — 
implementation of democracy and constitu- 
tional rule, enable our brethren there to re-) 
enjoy the rights bestowed upon them by the 
Constitution. So long as the mainland remains 
un-recovered, our brethren there will continue 
to suffer and we as assemblymen cannot shirk 
the heavy. responsibility that lies on our 
shoulders. To advocate constitutional amend- 
ments at a time like this may be far-seeing 
as an idea. But with the deadly enemy at our 
door, different opinions on this question will 
only cause controversies and create difficul- 
ties. I have spoken frankly and I have done 
so entirely for the sake of our national cause. 
I have no personal considerations of any kind. 
Whatever you may propose to do in the fu- 
ture, I am sure you will weigh all the pros 
and cons. I trust you will all appreciate my 
sincere feelings. 


I have long dedicated myself to the na- 
tion. And I have long banished from my 
mind all thoughts of life and death, praise or 
criticism. During the past ten years, I have 
been thinking of nothing except how to a- 
chieve my wish of delivering our brethren 
on the mainland from under the inhuman 
Communist rule so as to make up for my past | 
failings. Other than this I entertain no wish 
whatsoever. 


Throughout these ten years, I have re- 
mained convinced that under the firm leader- 
ship of our goyernment and through the he- 
roic struggle of our armed forces and civil- 
ians, we shall attain final victory in our na- 
tional cause of fighting communism and — 
recovering our nation. Dr. Sun Yat-sen once — 
said: “The destiny of a nation lies in the de- © 
termination of its people.” My fellow As- 
semblymen: let us, as one man, march toward © 
our national goal, namely, national recovery — 
through counter-offensive and the deliverance 
of all our brethren on the mainland! 
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A summary of 
important events 
from. November 
16 to December 
15, 1959 


November 16. Mr. Huang Hui, president of 
the Taiwan Power Company, told the Provin- 
cial Assembly that Taipower has gone a long 
way in power development since the’ restor- 
ation of the island 14 years ago.. The ‘com- 
pany has now linked the hydro and thermo 
power systems into one with a total generat- 
ing capacity of 633,000 kilowatts from its 36 
power stations, The peak load of the supply 
system has now reached 555,000 kilowatts, 14 
times that of the pre-restoration days. Con- 
struction of the Tachien arch dam, key proj- 
ect in the development plan, will soon begin 
and is scheduled to be completed in six years. 
The dam, second highest in the -world,. will 
be able to hold 494,000,000 cubic meters of 
water enough to generate 1,384,000 kilowatts 
and prevent inundation in central Taiwan. 


17,. Dr. Wei Yen-shou, chief of the chemistry 
department of the Academia Sinica, has dis- 
covered that cobalt-60 can cause mutation of 
bacteria, -Dr,. Wei said hopefully ,that. his 
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discovery may eventually lead to the creation 
of artificial bacteria for, human, food... He 
said when he used ultra-violet ray. and the 
gamma ray of cobalt-60 to study their effects 
on bacteria in soil, he found the gene of 
bacteria started hereditary iautariees the 
moment the radioactive rays increased to 
3,000 réentgen, a unit in measuring the energy 
of the rays. 7 


18. The Chinese Army. concluded an atomic 
maneuver in northern Taiwan after a six-day 
“mock war.” The war game, code-named 
“Cheng. Ping,” covered the vast area of 
Taichung, Miaoli, Hsinchu, Taoyuan. and 
Taipei. More than 30,000 foot soldiers sup- 
ported by police units and air force, took 
part in the exercise aimed at familiarizing 
them with special ground conditions. 


19. The Executive Yuan named Sheng Yueh, 
director of the West Asiatic Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, as 
minister to Uruguay to succeed Tan Shao-hua 
who is concurrently ambassador to Argentina. 
For the post vacated by Sheng, the cabinet 
appointed Yang Hsi-kun, a member of the 
Chinese delegation to the United Nations. 
Meanwhile, the Foreign Ministry announced 
that a Chinese embassy has been opened at 
Asuncion, capital of Paraguay, with Counsel- 
lor Sun Pang-hua, as charge d’affaires. How- 
ever, Ambassador Li Ti-tsun to Brazil, who 
has been concurrently ambassador to Para- 
guay, will continue to hold that post, 


23. The new Air Force General Hospital 
was opened in Taipei. The 300-bed hospital 
has a distinctive feature——a 1,600-square mé- 
ter landing pad for helicopters to insure speedy 
medical care in emergency cases. It has 21 
spacious buildings housing 12 departments. 
Besides looking after the health of CAF 
servicemen and their dependents, the hospital 
also admits personnel of other services in 
special cases and has a separate clinic offering 
help to civilians. 


24. A five-member Thai trade mission head- 
ed by Luang. Bisuchna, director of the Inter- 
national Trade Department of the Thai Min+ 
istry of Economic Affairs, arrived here for'a 
three-day. visit. The visitors. would discuss 














































with Chinese government officials and trade 
leaders on further strengthening the economic 
ties between free China and Thailand.during 
their visit here. 


25. The Foreign Exchange and Trade Con- 
trol Commission announced that Taiwan’s 
export in the first ten months this year to- 
talled. US$131,196,000 registering a slight de- 
crease of US$2,922,000 as compared with that 
of the same period last year. The drop was 
caused by falling prices of sugar on the world 
market. However, civilian exports climbed 
by US$5,891,000 or more than 69% over the 
figure for the corresponding period of 1958. 


26. The cabinet named Yang Chi-tseng, Min- 
ister of Economic Affairs, as special envoy to 
attend the independence celebrations of the 
Republic of the Cameroons scheduled on 
December 31. 


27. Jose C. Nable, Philippine presidential 
press secretary, accompanied by a party of 
five Philippine newsmen, arrived in Taipei 
for a four-day goodwill tour. The group of 
reporters includes Vicente Barrranco, pub- 
lisher of the Manila Times, Daily Mirror, 
Bagong Buhay and Liwayway; Amante Bi- 
gonia of the Manila Bulletin who is also 
chairman of the Malacanang Press Associa- 
tion; Francisco de Leon of Manila Chronicle; 
Artemio Garlit of Philippine Herald, and 
Manuel Silva of Manila Times and Agence 
France Presse. 


29. There are 1,124 Chinese scholars teaching 
in 186 American universities and colleges and 
3,882 students studying in 460 institutions of 
higher education, according to a tabulation 
of the Ministry of Education. Among the 
Chinese teachers, 498 are doctorate holders, 
334 hold master’s degree, 221 are bachelors of 
arts or sciences. The areas of their special- 
ties include theoretical science (344), engineer- 
ing (304), humanities (149), medical science 
(108), social science (105), agriculture (51), 
education (34), industrial and commercial 
management (17) and others (12). Of the 
Chinese students, 2,715 are males and 1,167 
females. Their studies cover engineering 
(1,086), humanities (591), social science (416), 
medical science (256), industrial and com- 
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mercial management (213), education (144), 


theoretical science (93) and others (162). 3. 
30. Jose C. Nable, presidential press secretary § 
of the Philippines, declared that the offshore | ™ 
island of Kinmen shields not only Taiwan but § P* 
also the Philippines and the Western Pacific, J 
Mr. Nable made this appraisal of Kinmen § fe 
defense during a brief tour on the island § th 
bastion. He said he was impressed by the strong § 12 
fortifications and the high morale among the | ©! 
military and civilians on Kinmen Island, J 2¢ 
The National Committee on Flood Relief Bt 
reported that it had received a total of NT$- Ti 
51,646,000 donations for the August 7 flood Re 
victims. It would cease to accept further § PI 
contributions as of today. The committee J Cé 
itself would be dissolved at the end of this | T* 
year. Pu 
30. Admiral Ni Yue-si, commander-in-chief ™ 
of the Navy, accepted, on behalf of the . 
Chinese government, seven LCU’s (landing Ti; 
craft utilities) at a ceremony held in a naval Fo 
base. Admiral Ni thanked the American Br. 
government for the vessels which had proved Pz 
to be of great value in bringing supplies to Tr 
Kinmen during the battle last year. Captain a. 
A. M. Boyd, Jr., chief of Navy Section, 
MAAG, turned over the boats on behalf of 4. 
the American government. dec 
Five F-100 Super-Sabers of the Chinese P a 
Air Force flew back to free China after par- e 
ticipating in the Philippine 12th annual avi- 12-. 
ation show in Manila on November 29, 7 
December 1. The Foreign Exchange and for 
Trade Control Commission reported that § ¢... 
free China suffered an unfavorable balance § ,,,, 
of US$9,228,172 in her trade with the six- = 
nation European Common Market during § 4., 
the first six months of this year. In the J j¢ 
January-June period, Taiwan exported a total ind 
of US§$2,522,910 worth of goods to the ECM US 
against an import volume of US$11,751,088. —- 
The International Sugar Council has § exp 
approved a 692,500-ton export quota for free § 25,0 
China in 1960, including a 40,000-ton special § han 
quota from allocations to countries afflicted § (US 
by natural calamities. Meanwhile, the Tai- § oil 
wan Sugar Corporation has been awarded a § 5,00 
50,000-ton contract of sales by Iran at the § Dev 
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price of US$4,500,000. 


3 A group of 17 US Pentagon reporters 
representing a cross-section of influential 
newspapers, magazines and broadcasting com- 
panies arrived in Taipei for a two-day stop- 
over. The trip, sponsored by the US De- 
fense Department, was designed to familiarize 
the newsmen with the US and allied military 
installations in this part of the world. In- 
cluded in the group are Elton Fay (Associ- 
ated Press); Dick Fryklund (Washington 
Evening Star); Donald Shannon (Los Angeles 
Times); Max Johnson (US News and World 
Report); Dave Kraslow (Knight Newspapers); 
Phil Dodd (Chicago Tribune); Steve Mc- 
Carmick (Mutual Broadcasting Company); 
Tony March.(Army, Navy, Air Force Times 
Publications); Paul Martin (Gannett News 
Service); Thomas R. Philips (St. Louis Post 
Dispatch); Jim Roper (Columbia Broad- 
casting System); Tom Ross (Chicago Sun- 
Times); LeRoy Whitman (Army, Navy, Air 
Force Journal); Robert Abernethy (National 
Broadcasting Company); Jim Elliott (Norfolk 
Ledger-Star); Warren Rogers (New York Herald 
Tribune); and Arnold Dibble (United Press 
International). 

4. United States Congressman Leo E. Allen 
declared that over 90 percent of American 
people oppose U.S. recognition of the Pei- 
ping regime. The Republican representative 
from Illinois was visiting here in head of a 
12-member farm goodwill group. 


7. K. T. Li, secretary-general of the Council 
for United States Aid, predicted today that 
free China’s industrial and handicraft export 
would reach approximately US$100,000,000 an- 
nually when the second four-year economic 
development plan is completed by the end 
of 1960. In 1960, export of locally made 
industrial and handicraft goods would reach 
US$98,200,000, surpassing last year’s perform- 
ance by US$67,800,000. Chief items on the 
export list would be textile products (US$- 
25,000,000) , canned pineapple (US$9,900,000), 
handicraft products (US$7,000,000), cement 
(US$6,300,000), paper and pulp (US$7,200,000), 
oil products (US$5,500,000), timber (US$- 
5,000,000) and steel products (US$4,000,000). 
Development of local industry would also 
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save US$20,000,000 in imports for such items 
as fertilizers, rubber and products, chemicals, 
machinery and electric appliances. 


& The Legislative Yuan approved the revised 
foreign investment law as recommended by 
the Executive Yuan. The revised bill is 
aimed at providing better protection to pri- 
vate foreign investment in free China and 
creating more favorable conditions for for- 
eign investors. 


The Legislative Yuan in a session passed 
an amendment to Article 12 of the Organic 
Law of the National Assembly, thereby en- 
abling the President to appoint an acting 
secretary-general for the Assembly when it 
is not in session. Article 12 formerly stipu- 
lates that the Secretariat of the National 
Assembly shall be headed by one secretary- 
general and two deputy secretaries-general 
to be nominated by the Presidium and ac- 
cepted by the Assembly. 


9. General Peng Meng-chi, chief of the gen- 
eral staff, presented on behalf of President 
Chiang Kai-shek a banner of honor to the 
9236th Unit of the Chinese Marine Corps in 
recognition of their meritorious achievements 
in carrying supplies and ammunitions from 
naval transports to the beachheads of Kinmen 
during last year’s fierce gun duel with the 
Communists in the Taiwan Straits. 


10. The Council for United States Aid dis- 
closed that free China will receive a total 
of US$70,440,000 in American economic aid 
for FY1960. This includes US$68,000,000 for 
defense support, US$2,400,000 for technical co- 
operation, and US$40,000 for special assistance, 


The government appointed George K. C, 
Yeh, Chinese ambassador to the U. S., as spe- 
cial envoy to attend the inauguration cere- 
mony of President William C. S, Tubman of 
Liberia, scheduled on January 3, 1960..-Tang 
Wu, minister plenipotentiary to Liberia, was 
appointed deputy chief of the special mission. 


President Chiang appointed Kt Cheng- 
kang, an adviser to the President who is 
also Chairman of the Council of the Asian 
Peopies’ Anti-Communist League, as acting 
secretary-general of the National Assembly. 
















11. General Cheng Kai-min, director of the 14. Chancellor Konrad Adenauer of West 
National Security Bureau of the National Germany thanked Dr. Lo Chia-luen, chairma 
Defense Council, member of the Presidential of the Chinese Pen Club who presented th 


Advisory Committee on Strategy, member of former with six volumes of the reproducting 
: . of 300 masterpieces of ancient Chinese paint 
the Central Committee of the Kuomintang 


, ings. Chancellor Adenauer said in his lette 
and chief of the second department of KMT that the gift will continue to stimulate th 


Central Committee, died of a heart attack cultural exchanges between China and Wes 
at 2 a.m. this morning. Germany. 
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